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PERICLES: ITS CLAIM TO A SHAKESPEARIAN 
AUTHORSHIP. 


THE play of Pericles, more than any other, has fallen among the 
destructive commentators, who point to the fact that the play is 
actually in two, some say three, distinct styles, and therefore is writ- 
ten by three, or at least two, different hands. It is because, while 
quite as distinctly perceiving these distinct styles and admitting the 
presence of the different hands, I am as yet unable to see why these 
two or three hands may not all of them have been Skakespeare’s 
hands; because I have yet to discover anything which Shakespeare 
could not have done; and because I cannot believe that a man so 
absolutely successful in concealing himself, his own opinions and pre- 
dilections, could not have also varied his own rhetorical style, had he 
seen fit—it is because, in short, that in Shakespeare the greater 
always seems to me to include the less, that I propose in this paper to 
discuss some circumstantial reasons which appear to me to give the 
Pericles back to William Shakespeare, to whom the Third Folio editors 
‘assigned it, but from whom the modern London Shakespearians have 
taken it away. 

I am not color blind or style blind to the difference to the ear— 
the differences in the rhyme and metre of the different parts of the 
play. Mr. Walker goes so far, I believe, as to find not two but three 
different writers—Shakespeare, Rowley, and Wilkins—for the text. 
But the Gower parts seem to me not so very different in gait and tone 
from the Prologue’s parts in the Henury V., and, as I again submit, it 
does not seem entirely inappropriate that the brothel scenes should be 
written in different cadences from the rest of the scenes. Panders 
and bawds do not, upon the stage at least, tread to the same measures 
as princes and courtiers and fine ladies. But it is not on any of these 
accounts that I am forced to call Pericles throughout a Shakespeare 
play. 
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Because a very large number of passages in this play are written 
(most appropriately it would seem to a commentator not belonging to 
the above-mentioned school) not in mighty lines with stately rhythms, 
and especially because these scenes take the spectator into the stews, 
twice actually into a brothel !—and, totally ignoring the fact that from 
a dramatic point of view, or from any point of view except Mr. Pod- 
snap’s perhaps, these brothel scenes are the strongest scenes in the 
play—the purists divide the Quarto title of the play into two parts. 
Shakespeare, they tell us, did not write “ The Late and much Admired 
Play called, Pericles Prince of Tyre, with the true Relation of the 
whole Historie, adventures and fortunes of the said Prince,” but only 
certain portions of it which they themselves select, and nominate “the 
Pure and Charming story of Marina.” The facts happen to be that 
the Quarto title-page, contemporary with Shakespeare himself, does 
not call this other half of the play “the Pure and Charming story of 
Marina,” but “ The. no-less Strange and Worthy Accidents in the Birth 
and Life of” Marina, and that the brothel scenes (to which I am sure 
it is highly creditable to object) actually do occur—are accidents 
occurring—in this very “Pure and Charming story of Marina” her- 
self, and not in the story of any other principal in the play. But then, 
of course, so much the worse for the facts! Some editors (among 
them my good friend Dr. Rolfe) are charitable enough to accept this 
theory of the parti-Shakespearian authorship of the Pericles, and to 
give it full rope, by printing that play in two sizes of type (thus giving 
the first two acts and sundry lines of the fifth act to strangers), with 
the result, in my own case, of convincing me, had I needed convincing, 
that the play is the work of a single dramatist, whose warp and woof 
cannot be chopped in two by chop-logic, or by the hatchet of a stylist 
critic, without destroying its whole fabric. If I needed further testi- 
mony, I find it in an interesting record of an occasion (the latest one of 
which there appears to be a minute) of a test production of the play 
on the modern stage. In 1854 Mr. Phelps, then manager of the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, in London, brought out the play with consider- 
able care and lavishness of scenic effect. In Mr. Round’s Introduction 
to Pericles in The Henry Irving Edition (Vol. VIII.) is preserved the 
very interesting play-bill of the piece as then mounted and distributed, 
besides extracts from the current criticisms upon the performance. 
In one of the latter, Mr. John Oxenford (the then dramatic critic of 
the Zzmes newspaper) says of the actress who played Marina: “She 
sustained the part in an artistic manner . . . though the part has 
lost much of its significance by the necessary omission of the bestiality 
of the fourth act.” In other words, the dramatic critic saw, even more 
clearly than the casual reader may see, that the part of Marina is a 
dramatic whole, and her career in the play, whether pleasant or 
unpleasant to nineteenth century ears and tastes, is still an integral 
part of that whole. If, then, we admit that Shakespeare’s only part in 
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the Pericles is “the pure and charming story of Marina,” are we not 
forced to assume one of two things ?—either that Shakespeare had a 
collaborateur who, without consulting Shakespeare, could co-create 
with him a perfect creation (or co-conceive with him a perfect con- 
ception), or else that this collaborateur deliberately disregarded 
Shakespeare’s instructions, and made what Shakespeare had intended 
to be a “pure and charming story” over into one exceedingly risqué, 
and that Shakespeare not only accepted his work, but allowed two, 
three, or several different editions of the plays to be sold during his 
lifetime! Either of these propositions would seem to me absurd. 
But, admitting the first, it comes pretty dangerously near the composite, 
or at least the Baconian, theory of the Shakespeare authorship; and, 
admitting the second, it does not appear that Shakespeare was any 
“purer” than he should be. To write a rzsgué story, or to accept and 
guarantee another man’s 7zsgué story, appear to me, so far as motive is 
concerned, to be pretty much one and the same thing! Do not play- 
wrights (one is tempted to ask) hold themselves responsible for the 
clowns and oafs and villains in their pieces, as well as for the heroes, 
the leading ladies, and the zugénues ? 

When we consider that Shakespeare, in his drama, perfectly 
reports his environment; that whatever is coarse to modern ears in his 
panorama is there, in its place, to accommodate itself to and not to 
dwarf the rest, and that it is not the coarseness any more than (to 
speak mildly) any other single feature of his drama which makes 
Shakespeare’s immortality ; that Shakespeare did not minimize for ears 
polite, nor distort into prominence for the prurient, but simply em- 
balmed life-size, as it was, and where it belonged, the comédie humaine 
he beheld around about him !—how from courtier to courtesan, from 
commander to camp-follower, the sovereign, the soldier, the statesman, 
the yeoman, the yokel, the clown—how they all talked and walked and 
lived and died. When we consider this, I for one fail to see why Shake- 
speare might not have written the brothel scenes in Pericles. So far as 
they are delineations, they are not beyond his powers, and so far as they 
are sheer, even if rather metallic and callous, wit (as where the libertines, 
foiled in their appetites, propose going to hear the Vestals sing), they 
seem to me rather Shakespearian than contemporary in their ‘brill- 
iancy! And so far as the particulars of these scenes go, even as to 
the allusions to a somewhat recondite information as to custom, 
peculiar, say, to Mytélene, I expect to be able to show, in the Introduc- 
tion to the forthcoming PERICLES in “The Bankside Shakespeare,” 
that Shakespeare had abundant reference to “ points” about that cus- 
tom, quite at his elbow ; so that he only did as he was accustomed to 
do—filled himself up at the nearest reservoir of facts. Should the 
proof be such, it will follow, as the night the day, that Pericles is 
not to be taken away from Shakespeare by the arithmetic and Arabic 
numerals of Fleay, and the Sairey-Gamp criticism of Furnivall, simply 
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because he, in Pericles, just as in Tittus Andronicus, catered to the 
appetites of his audiences, lewd and coarse as they undoubtedly may 
have been. He drew in doing so upon sources ready at his hand, and 
by citing Gower as chorus,-he, in this case at least, acknowledged and 
gave credit to his nearest authority. This, in my opinion, is all there 
is of the cry that Shakespeare was too holy a person to have brought 
a blush to the cheek of the nineteenth century pueris virginibusque. 

It seems to me that, in view of all the circumstances and contin- 
gencies, it would be safest to adhere in these matters to a canon framed 
somewhat like this, viz.: A play assigned to Shakespeare during the 
period when London publishers were struggling among themselves to secure 
the opportunity of bringing out a Shakespeare play, and which shows in- 
ternal evidence of Shakespeare's own hand, must be his. 

The Pericles comes particularly within the above canon, or a canon 
like the above. For it was one of the uneven pieces which came to 
the press (and, so we are at liberty to suppose, to the stage) within that 
period, 1600-1610, when the London publishers began to compete with 
each other in placing Shakespeare upon the market, and when the plays 
(the best along with the worst not only, but some which we are very 
reluctant to consider as even “ pseudo-Shakespearian ”) crowded from 
the London presses, in their first commercial importance, and to catch 
their first sales; such unequal work as the Merchant of Venice, the 
Titus Andronicus,and the Midsummer Night's Dream, preceded, as 
Meres assures us, by those splendid poems! Taken alone, how im- 
probable (how much more improbable than that Shakespeare should 
have written the brothel scenes in Pericles, and written them in prose 
instead of in blank verse!) is such an array of contrasts as this! But 
simply apply an ordinary rule, a rule we have seen at work ever since, 
and it is all accounted for. My friend, Mr. Irving Browne, who is a 
better lawyer than I am, will not, however, accept this proposition, and 
argues, very acutely, as I understand him, that a play, not of even per- 
formance with all those in the canonical list, must be assigned to wilful 
or accidental interpolations. But I still fail to perceive why Shake- 
speare should not have catered to the varying tastes of his audiences. 
Indeed, I cannot see either how he could have made both ends meet, 
let alone operated his theatres at a profit, if he had not kept abreast 
of these tastes as they arrived: nor wherein the rule, inflexible every- 
where else, that an author’s first success and market creates a demand 
and a market for his prior and unsuccessful work, should not have 
applied in Shakespeare’s day and to him. I have covered my ideas as 
to this rather fully in my Introduction to Vol. VII.,the 77tus Andronicus, 
in reviewing which Mr. Browne states his proposition acutely as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Morgan’s theory is that it was the dramatist’s first attempt, 
and that it naturally effervesces with boyish friskiness and wantonness 
and childish love of unadulterated horrors. But if this were so, we 
should expect to find a gradual change in the later dramas, and not a 
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sudden and long leap from this monstrous work to the comparative 
perfection and absolute genius of the others, even the weakest of them. 
How could the same hand within a few years have produced this, and 
The Tempest and Midsummer Night’s Dream, and shown no inter- 
mediate amelioration?” The answer, from my standpoint, appears to 
be that the tastes of the audiences for which Shakespeare wrote 
dictated the theme of his plays, and that the “intermediate ameliora- 
tion” is to be looked for in such medium works as, perhaps, 7he Two 
Gentlemen, The Comedy of Errors, or the All’s Well that Ends Well. 
Neither gods, men, nor columns would touch Shakespeare until he 
was a success, and then they could not get enough of him! 


Ill. 


But why, if it were Shakespeare’s own work, was the Pertcles not 
included in the First Folio? It was the dramatization of one of the 
most popular stories which ever took possession of the, popular 
medizval mind. 

Pericles could not have been omitted from the First Folio be- 
cause the story was an unpopular one. Was it because Shakespeare 
did not write it? The evidence of contemporaries, of the copyright 
entries and transfers and of the circumstances, is altogether to the ef- 
fect that he did write it. Perhaps the reason why it did not ap- 
pear in any collection of Shakespeare plays until the Third Folio is 
because the publishers of the First and Second Folios could not pur- 
chase the copyright of it, on account of this very popularity of the 
piece. Let us look at the record and see if this does not actually 
prove to be the fact in the matter, completely accounting for the 
omission. 

When Gower, speaking of the constant popularity of the story 
of Apollonius of Tyre, said that 


It hath been sung at festivale, 

On ember eves and holydayes, 
And lords and ladies in their lives 
Have read it for restoratives, 


he appears to have been well within the facts. The narrative (“So 
horrible a tale,” says Chaucer, “for to rede’) was one of those con- 
tained in that fruitful importation of incentives to literary work which 
the dark ages furnished to the next succeeding ages, the Gesta Roma- 
norum, though it is traceable further back even than that, in fact as 
far as A.D. 747—the version in the Pantheon sive Memorie Seculo- 
rum of Godfrey of Viterbo of the twelfth century. Thence Gower 
took it and told it as found in his Confessto Amantis. “in a cronique 
in daies gon, The which is clepéd Panteon.” And, at about the same 
time, a priest of Wimborn Minster in Dorsett wrote a poem upon 
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the tale, the only fragments of which surviving are preserved by the 
zeal of the late Dr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, as follows: 


Sche was faireft of alle, 
The kyng . ‘ ‘ 
And on hys knees byfore hire falle ; 


He offryde and alle that wit him were, 
And afterw ; ; 
: : . drery chere; 
Of Tire] Ar . , i 
‘ ; myfelf there king, 
Appolyn the : : ; 
‘ : wit myn ofrying ; 
As fone as ; ‘ ‘ 
; ; ; upon my letterure, 
The ._ ing hedde : ; , 
: : was ful fuyre ; 
I fcholde him . : ‘ 
. ‘ : thulke cure, 
Therefore he did ‘ : 
: ; . he jaf gret huyre; 
To Tarfe y-fledde that deth to 

For hunger the cité was al nou}t, 
An hundred milianys they hadde of me 

Bufchelles of whete, as y am by-thoust. 
Tho made they an ymage of bras, 

A fcheef of whete he heldé an honde 
That to my licknes maad was; 

Uppon a bufchel they dyde hym ftonde, 
And wryte about the ftorye, 

To Appolyn this hys y do, 
To have hym ever in memorye, 

For he delyverede us fro woo. 
Tho wente y unto Cirenen; 

The kings dou3ter he me jaf, 
I ledde here fro here kyn; 

Ajeyn ne brou3te hire nou3t faf, 
Ffor fche deyz3de amydde the fee, 

And ther fche bare this maide child, 
That here ftant byfore the; 

Goude goddeffe, be to hire myld! 
Tho tok y the doujter in Tarfe to kepe, 

To Strangulion and dame Denyfe, 
Ycouthe no . reed but ever wepe, 

Sorwe me tok in ech wyfe; 

I held me in the fee ten and four jeer 

Wit forwe, care, and wo; 
I cam aye and fond hire noujt ther, 

Tho nyft y what was beft to do. 
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But, grete goddeffe, y thanke the 
That ever fche deth fo afterte, 
That ever y myzhte that day y-fea, 
To have this confort at my herte! 
The whiles he expounede thus his lyf 
Wit forwe and ftedfaft thou3t, 
He told hit to hys owene wyf; 
Sche knew him wel, and he hire nou3t. 
Heo cau3t him in hire armes two, 
For joye fche ne myj;te fpek a word ; 
The kyng was wroth, and pute hire fro, 
Heo cryede loude, 3e beth my lord! 
I am 3oure wyf, 3oure leof y-core, 
Archiftrate je lovede fo! 
The kynges doujter y was bore, 
Archiftrates he ne hadde na mo. 
Heo clipte hym, and after gan to kyffe, 
And tolde that was by falle ; 
Sche clipte and keufte withouten lyffe, 
And faide thus byfore hem alle,— 
“3e feeth Appolyn, the kyng, 
My maifter that taujte me al my goud, 


me out of my grace 
Archiftra . 
wham the other forfok, 
And to my lord 3o0u ches; 
My lord that leide me on chefte, . 
Or y were caft into the fee, 
My lord that ofte me keufte, 
And never wende me more y-fee, 
My lord that y have founde, 
Y thanke God in Trinyté!” 
Ure doujter on thys grounde, 
ze, dame, par fay, this hys fche! 
; te he hire, me fcholde nou3t knowe, 
Ho was gladdeft of the threo ; 
they wepte alle arowe, 
That ech of other hadde pité ; 
Ephefe hit was couth, 
The goddeffe had hire lord knowe, 
. an may no man telle wit mouth 
The grete ‘mirthe that was mad, y trowe ; 
an fong and made gleo 
In gret confort of here goddeffe, 
‘ thes y-ftrezyt over all that cité, 
An keverede for gret gladneffe : 
They made a fefte of great plenté, 
And fedde the citefaynes alle at ones, 
They made of him gret denté, 
The fefte was gret for the nones. 
They made hym preft of the lawe, 
Here norry that fche loved meft, 
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. the maner by her dawe, 
Wymmen dide that offys of preft, 
the joye ef that londe, 
Sche di3te hire wit here lord to fare, 
e cité brou;te hem at ftronde, 
For deel of bliffe wexeth al bare. 
nte hy to Antioche, 
zutt was him kept that kyndom, 
‘ 3t fro thennes hys paffage 
To his lond Tire he nom; 
Made Anategora kyng, 
Hys doujter quene that was his heir, 
; ne hit was at her likynge, 
To fchip hy wente alle y-fere. 
To Tarfe they wente wit gret navye, 
Wederynge fel at wille, 
And alle the citefaynes gonne crye, 
Welcome, lord, us tille: 
y3te anon Strangulion take, 
And hys wyf, Denyfe, alfo, 
ed hem alle for here fake 
Wit hym to hare mothalle goo. 
bet 3if he hath trefpafed ou3t, 
Other eny offenfe ageyn hem do, 
; yde alle nay lord ry3t noust, 
3e beth oure lord for ever mo. 
, ge have to lord y-core, 
For evere love jou we mote, 
hadde je be we hadde before, 
Of alle bales 3e were bote ; 
An image of braffewitneffe hys 
That we fchulle jow nevere difceyve, 
‘ ollet deye for zou y-wys 
Rather than eny man fchal jou greve ; 
Angulion, my dou;ter y tok, 
And sid fe that — ” wyf. 


That the citefaynes with gret deol 

Hadde write hit to-fore ;owre ey3e: 
Appolyn gan to calle, 

Tarfe, doujter, wherevere you bec, 
Schewe the forth byfore us alle, 

Fro deth to lyf arys aje! 
Sche pytte hire forthe in riche atir, 

As fel to a quene, 
To fulfille her fader defir ; 

“ Denyfe,” fche feyth, “hail je ! 
I grete the out of my grave 

Fro deth to lyve arered! 
Where hys Tiophele? him mofte y have.” 
He ftod fire aferyd. 
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‘“‘Madame, y am her at joure wille !” 
He ftod as he fchulde fterve : 
“Sche tok me to fpille, 
Deonyfe wham y ferve.” 
The citeffynes Strangulion toke, 
And hys wyf for hire trecherye, 
Out of the cité drowe wit hoke 
Into a place ther-inne to dye: 
They ftened him wit ftone, 
And fo hy would Teophele alfo ; 
Tarfe bygan him defende fone, 
To dethe he ne was nou3t do. 
And faide, 3e ;af me grace 
To pray God Almy3t, 
I fchal him jeve lyves fpace, 
Ellys 3e ne hadde me never feye in fizt ; 
Appolyn dwellede ther fourty dayes, 
And gaf grete giftes to alle men; 
He made fefte and noble lawes, 
And thennes failede to Cirenen: 
3ut was hys ffader-in-lawe alyve, 
Archiftrates the goud kyng, 
ffolk come ajenyes him fo blyve, 
As eny my3te by other thryng ; 
They fonge, daunfede, and were blythe, 
That evere hy my3te that day y-feo, 
And thankede God a thoufand fythe ; 
The kyng was gladdeft, fuyr be je : 
Tho he faw hem all byfore, 
His dou3ter and hys fone in lawe, 
And hys dou}ter so fair y-core, 
A kyng’s wyf, he was wel fawe : 
And her child ther alfo, 
Al clene of kings blod ; 
He kufte them, he was glad tho; 
But the olde king fo goud, 
He made hem dwelle al that jer, 
And deyde in hys doujter arm,— 
Wit gret gladneffe he deyde ther, 
If God nolde hit was harm. 
Tho nolde Appolyn nevere fyne 
Ar he hadde the ffifchere sou}t, 
That 3af him half hys fclaveyne, 
Tho he was firfte tolonde y-broutt ; 
Knyj;tes him fette of gret honour, 
He was aferde to be flawe, 
He 3af him londes and gret tresour, 
And made him erl by al hys fawe : 
Olde man, ne dred de nou}t, 
For I am Appolyn of Tire, 
That ones help of the byfoujt, 
Tho I lay byfore the in the myre ; 
Thou gave me half thy fclaveyne, 
And bed me y fchulde thenke on the: 
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Brouj3te hym dyeinge. 


Antiochus his deth hadde fwore, 


He was marchaunt of many thynges ; 
the kyng to grete, 

He tok him up and gan him to kuffe; 

de he wolde him nevere lete, 

He fcholde be on of hem to wyffe; 

im bothe lovde and lede, 

And made him erl a lite ther byfide ; 

ful of wilde brede, 

Cafteles and tourys that were wyde, 


He made him chef of hys confail, 


For he fonde him fertso . .~ t fewe: 
as evere wit-oute fail, 
He ne leet for no newe; 
the kyng goud lyf and clene 
Wit hys wyf i in great folas, 

; and fourtene 
He lyvede after thys do was ; 

‘ twey fones by junge age, 
That wax wel farynge men ; 

' the. ky ndom of Antioche, 
Of ‘Tire and of Cirenen, 


Were nevere verre on hys lond, 


Ne hunger me no mefayfa, 
: hit ;ede wel and hond, 
He lyvede wel at ayfe: 
tweye bokys of hys lyf 
That onto his owene bible he fette ; : 
; at byddynge of hys wyf 
He lefte at Aphefe fo he hire fette, 
: hys lond in goud manere 
Tho he drow to age, 
ora he made king of Tire, 
That was his own heritage : 


The eldeft fone of that empire 


He made king of Antiage, 
that he low. ede dure, 
Of ‘Cirenen that was 


When he hadde all thys y-dy3t 





Cam deth and axede hys fee, 

hys foule to God Almy3t, 
So wel God that hit bee; 

de ech houfbonde grace 
For to lovye so hys wyf, 

y-fed hem witoute trefpace, 
As fche dyde hym al here lyf ; 

ne on alle lyves fpace 
Heere to amende oure myfdede, 

, of hevene to have a place, 

Amen 3e fyng here, y rede. 
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ony thys was tranflatyd 
Almoft at nee ende, 


to the maker's ftat, 
Tak fitchan . . kynde; 
have y-take hys bedys on hond, 
And fayd hys Pater Nofter and Crede, 
was vicary, y underftonde, 
At Wymborne mynftre in that ftede ; 
y thou;te jou have wryte, 
Hit is nou3t worth to be knowe. 
that wole the fothe y-wyte, 
Go thider and me wol ye fchewe: 
. Fader, and Sone, and Holy Goft, 
To wham y clepide at my begynnynge, 
de he hys of my3tes moft, 
Brynge us alle to a goud endynge: 
Graunte us voide the payne of helle, 
O God, Lorde, and perfones three, 
And in blyffe of hevene dwelle! 
Amen, pour charité ! 
Explicit Appolonius Tyrus rex nobilis et vertuosus, &c. 


The story appeared in print in old German language in 1471, in 
Swedish in the same year, in Dutch in 1493 (two dramatic versions, 
Apollonius Prince van Tyro, and Apollonius en sijne dochter Tarsia, by 
Pieter Bor, The Hague, 1617); and, down to the year 1617 at the 
Hague and to 1662 (Appolonius, Koningh van Tyrus, tragoedie bei D. 
Lengelbach, Amsterdam, 1662) at Amsterdam, the presses every now 
and then issued versions both narrative and dramatic of this strangely 
popular story. Those curious in these matters have noted that an 
examination of a second or third version in one language will show 
traces of having been taken from some version in another and remote 
language instead of from its home predecessor, thus proving the wide 
circulation these rescripts of the story must have received. At Seville, 
the Spanish Astoria del roy Canamor y del infante Tarian su bijzo, pub- 
lished in 1558, is this same story with native variations. At Geneva in 
1482 one Louys Garbin printed a French version, La Cronicque et 
hystorie ad’ Appolin roy de thir, and this, translated into English prose, 
was printed in 1510 with the colophon: “ Thvs endeth the moost Pyte- 
full hyftorye of the Noble Appolyn, sometyme Kynge of Thyre, newly 
tranflated out of Frenffhe into Englysshe, and emprynted in the famous 
citye of London, in the Flete-ftrete at the figne of ye Sonne by Wynkyn 
de Worde in the yeare of our Lord M. d. and x. the xx. viii daye of 
the Moneth of February the fyrft yere of the regne of the moost 
excellent and noble prynce our ryghte naturall and redoubted 
Soueraigne lorde Kynge Henry the viii.” 

The story thus adopted continued to be a favorite in about every 
European language, not as a classic, but as an equivalent to folk-lore, 
to be repeated by those to whom Tyre and Apollonius were but 
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names, but who treasured the narrative for its incidents only. A few 
years later the Tyre was dropped as meaningless, as appears by the 
next prose version, which was the subject of the following entry in the 
books of the Stationers’ Company: 

“1576. WILLIAM HOWE. Receyved of him for his lifence 
to print a boke intituled the moft excellent pleasant and variable 
hiftorie of the strange aduentures of Prince Apollonius Lucina 
his wife and Tharfa his daughter. This booke is sett foorth in 
print with this title, The patterne of peynfull aduentures.” 


The title thus transposed stands on the title-page of the printed book 
thus: 


“The patterne of Painfull Aduentures: containing the moft 
excellent pleafant and Variable Hiftorye of the Strange accidents 
that befel unto Prince Apollonius, the Lady Lucina his wife, and 
Tharfia his daughter. Wherein the Vncertainties of this world 
and the fickle ftate of Man’s life are liuely defcribed. Gathered 
into English by Lavrence Twine gentleman. Imprinted at Lon- 
don by Valentine Simmes for Widow Newman.” 

To the imprint of the above title-page no date is attached, but 
another and later impression is dated 1607. Traces of the influence 
of the story and of the use of the incidents thereof in differently 
named romances throughout Europe are numerous enough to make an 
interesting exhibit of themselves. (Of these are the Jourdain de Blaives 
in France of 1603, the Alexander {of Theodore Rodenburgh] in the 
Netherlands.) But these need not detain us further here. 

Therefore it was not strange that in his selection of plots for 
dramatization Shakespeare very early in his stage career helped him- 
self to this ever-popular and ever-current story of Apollonius, the 
shipwreck, and the rescue. He could have-had either of two versions 
conveniently at hand to follow, Gower’s or Laurence Twine’s. That 
he followed Gower’s is apparent enough from the fact that he, in this 
case at least, announces and gives credit to his authority by making 
old Gower himself his Prologue. Were it not that Shakespeare, in 
this case, comes to the assistance of the commentators, they might still 
be disputing as to the exact sources of the plot in this the Shakespeare 
play. And the list of possible sources would not have been closed by 
Gower and Twine, for in 1608, the year before the appearance of the 
First Quarto here reproduced, one George Wilkins printed a romance 
in verse, which he entitled, following Twine’s, “ The painful adventures 
of Pericles Prince of Tyre,” and, rather circumstantially, its order and 
plan. This, chronologically, is prior to Shakespeare’s Quarto, though 
many commentators not only claim it to be actually later, but insist 
that George Wilkins himself was the collaborator of Shakespeare in 
writing those parts of Pericles which they do not admit as canonical, 
or do not read aloud in the family circle. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
while agreeing with these latter in thinking the Shakespeare Pericles 
earlier than the Wilkins Pericles, does not detect any partnership in the 
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composition of the former. He thinks Wilkins made up his novel 
from Twine and a shorthand version of Shakespeare’s play, and that he 
attempted to bring his production into line with Shakespeare’s by 
mentioning Gower also and the performance of Shakespeare’s play, as 
at the end of his “ Argument ” he entreats “the reader to receive this 
historie in the same manner as it was under the hand of Ancient 
Gower the famous Englishe Poet, by the Kings Maiesties Players, Ex- 
cellently presented.” * 

In Ben Jonson’s Ode to Himself written in bitterness on the utter 
failure in 1629 of his last play Zhe New Jun, closing a career of failure 


and poverty, which commences “Go leave the loathed stage” and 
contains the verses: 


No doubt some mouldy tale 

Like Pericles, and stale 

As the shrieve’s crusts, and nasty as his fish— 

Scraps out of every dish 

Thrown forth, and raked into the common tub 

May keep up the Play-club, 
we recognize extreme testimony to the very great popularity of 
Shakespeare’s Pericles. The mood of the poem was not such as to 
lead Jonson to select a mediocre or moderately successful play for 
mention by name. The Argument plainly was: Farewell to sucha 
stage, where your most popular play is nothing but an ancient mouldy 
tale! As indeed we have seen :the Apollonius story was long before 
Shakespeare touched it. 

There seems to be an authentic record of the performance of 
Pericles on one occasion at the Globe Theatre in June, 1631, when the 
receipts were three pounds, ten shillings. At least to this effect is the 
following entry in Sir Henry Herbert’s MS. Diary: “Received of 
Mr. Benfielde in the name of the Kings company for a gratuity for 
ther liberty gaued unto them of playinge upon the cessation of the 
plague—this 10 of June, 1631—43. 10s. od.—This was taken upon 
Pericles at the Globe.” 

Pericles, again, was one of the six Shakespearian plays brought 
out by Sir William D’Avenant at the Dukes Theatre between 1660 
and 1671. And he probably found that it needed much less revising 
than any of the others to suit the not overcommendable appetite of 
that era. And in 1738, on the evening of August 1, at Covent 
Garden, the play—called JMJarina—adapted to three acts and very 
largely rewritten was brought out by George Lillo. In this adaptation 
he subjected Shakespeare to heroic treatment. He discarded the first 





*The popularity of the Apollonius story appears to still remain. Ina 
remote settlement in the heart of the Pennsylvania Alleghanies I once happened 
upon a colony of “Spiritualists” whose favorite spirit, wearing (1 remember) a 
tremendous beard of white cotton batting, was announced as “ Apollonius 
Tyrnus”! 
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three acts and made the play deal entire!y with the career of Marina. 
But he did not, as the gentlemen we have been considering are fain to 
do, attempt a “pure and charming” drama by omitting the brothel busi- 
ness. This was modified: but scarcely improved; the modifications 
were rather silly and fustian than tending to purification.* 

As to whether the play, as performed, was equally as popular as 
the oldstory upon which it was founded had been, there would appear 
to be conflicting testimony. Whether speaking with Ben Jonson’s 
motive or not, some of this testimony is discouraging. 

In 1609 an anonymous Broadside, Pimlycoor Runne Red Cap. Tis 
a mad world at Hogsdon, has the lines: 


Amazde I ftood to fee a Crowd 

Of Ciuzll Throats ftretched out fo lowd ; 
(As at a New-Play) all the Roomes 

Did fwarm with Gentiles mixt with groomes 
So that I truly thouwt all thefe 

Came to fee Shore or Pericles. 


In The Hog hath Lost its Pearl, played in London in 1613, the 
Prologue says: 


We may be pelted off, for aught we know 
With apples, eggs or stones from thence below 
In which we'll crave your friendship if we may 
And you shall have a dance worth all the Play 
And if it prove so happy as to please 

We'll say tis fortunate like Pericles. 


In 1646, in a work, The Times Displayed in Six Sestyads, by one S. 
Shepard, appear the lines: 


See him whose Tragick scenes Euripides 
Doth equal, and with Sophocles we may 
Compare great Shakespeare. Aristophanes 
Never like him his fancy could display 
Witness the Prince of Tyre, his Pericles. 


To the contrary, Tatham six years later (1652), in some verses prefixed 
to Brome’s Jovial Crew, or the Merry Beggars, has the lines : 


But Shakespeare, the Plebian Driller, was 
Foundered in’s Pericles, and must not pass. 


In the scramble of 1600-1609 a publisher named Edward Blount 
(afterwards the very well-known name in Shakespeare circles) obtained 
the Pericles and thus entered it: 





*The best part of the performance was the Prologue (see Lillo’s works 
London, 1775, p, 61) of which two lines run: 
Where Avon’s bard 


Blest parent of our scene! whose matchless wit 
Though often reaped, is our best harvest yet! 
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20 maij [1608]. 

Edward Blount. Entred for his copie vnder thandes of Sir George 
Buck knight and Master Warden Seton A booke called The booke 
of Pericles prince of Tyre ..... Vj 

But, instead of himself printing it, a better offer tempted him, and he 

sold the property to Henry Gosson, a fellow publisher. 

Mr. Gosson, in this same year, 1608, brought out the First Quarto, 
here reprinted. And in the following year he printed the second. 
This Second Quarto was for a long time supposed to be merely a 
second use of sheets printed at the first instance, but it is now estab- 
lished to have been an entirely new impression. And since it is im- 
portant to us now, in ascertaining not only the popularity of the play, 
but its printed history (and especially since we propose later on in 
this Introduction to argue [as to other matters] from the inadequacies 
of the printer’s art at the date), it seems proper to pause just here and 
trace the reasons for a belief in the resetting of the piece in 1809. 

The modern editor finds a copy of a Pericles Quarto in which he 
reads these verses : 

How dares the planets look up to heaven, 
From whence they have their nourishment ? 
and another, also dated 1609, in which these verses read : 
How dare the plants look up to heaven, 
From whence they have their nourishment ? 

Now there is nothing in the aspect of impressions themselves to 
indicate that these are copies of two separate editions. The student 
sees, of course, that the first is pure nonsense; p/anets, being in the 
heavens, cannot “ look up to heaven,” and they do not, in any sense, 
“receive their nourishment” from the heavens. Whereas, the second 
version, given above, is perfectly correct; plants do “look up to the 
heavens,” and do “receive their nourishment” from the rain which falls 
upon them from the heavens. The ordinary reader might, perhaps, 
explain this by saying that, on looking at a proof, the proof-reader saw 
at once that the word p/ants had been set up Planets, and stopped the 
press to correct it to the proper word. But the exact student, know- 
ing that there was no proof-reader, infers the following state of affairs, 
viz.: the version in which the word f/ants occurs was the First Edition. 
In setting up this edition, the printer setting up from manuscript read 
slowly and got it all right. The second printer setting up from print 
ran his eye more rapidly along, or the boy reading to him blundered, 
and the word “heaven” helped his hand to setting up the word plants 
as Planets: the chances that a careless printer was careless, in those 
days, were, in fact, just about ten thousand to one greater than the 
chance that, having the word f/anets before him, he was careful enough 
or intellectual enough to read the sentence critically and discover the 
error and proceed to correct it. In other words, carelessness was the 
rule, while carefulness was the rarest sort of an exception; so rare, in- 
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deed, as to be hardly worth computing, certainly not of expecting. 
This, were it the only instance, might, perhaps, have been overlooked 
when there was no typographical indication of a difference in editions. 
But others occur; for instance, caste is printed cast; for’t is printed 
Sort; rest (harke in thine care) is printed rest harke in thine care; exeunt 
is printed exit; fo is painted doc; bring'’st is printed bringst’; Chivalry 
is printed chivally; paper is printed faper; ripe is printed right; on is 
printed one; flies is printed flies; sight, hee, will is printed sight see, 
will, And so in between thirty and forty cases: such as grisled for 
grislee; heave for have; hatest for hastes, and the like. The first printer 
was right, and the second printer wrong. To suppose the contrary is 
to suppose that the errors were detected by careful reading, and cor- 


rected (something entirely unheard of in that day); whereas, to sup- 


pose that there were two separate editions of the Pericles in 1609 is to 
merely recognize the absence of a proof-reader, and to assume the or- 
dinary errors of the press. 

Having ascertained, then, that there were two editions of Pericles 
in the first year in which the play appeared on the London market, let 
us return to its commercial history: There was a certain tradesman, a 
draper, named Simon Stafford, who had been attracted from his own 
calling, it would seem, to embark, instead, in the comparatively new 
industry of play-printing. This Stafford procured himself, May 7, 
1599, to be “orderly putt over from the Companye of Drapers, and 
sworne in as a, Stationer.” He again issued the Pericles as a quarto, 
in 1611. ‘ Printed at London forS.S.” Mr. Simon Stafford, however, 
either was dissatisfied with the returns, or received a good offer for the 
piece, for he subsequently sold out to another publisher, Mr. Thomas 
Pavier. The latter supposition is the more probable, since Pavier had 
already handled Shakespeare matter, and presumably knew its value. 
(He had brought out the Chronicle History of Henry the Fifth in 1608.) 
Moreover, he had obtained the existing rights in Zhe Contention of 
York and Lancaster and The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of Yorke, in 
their then existing form of Zhe Whole Contention, and of this matter he 
proposed with the Pericles of making a single volume. But after print- 
ing The Whole Contention and the Pericles together (as we know from 
the Signatures), he changed his mind and issued the Peric/es, separately 
as before, his being the Fourth Quarto in this interesting history of the 
published play, in 1619 (printing Zhe Whole Contention in Quarto by 
itself in the same year). Thus Pericles, three years after its author’s 
death, and eleven years after its first publication, was still selling in 
London. And that it heldthe stage as well would appear from the con- 
temporary allusions already quoted by Tatham, Shepherd, and Ben 
Jonson, who was stimulated to his bitterness, no doubt, by the run of 
Pericles next door, while his own failure to light a sea-coal fire was 
rankling within him. Against all this I know not where tolook for im- 
peaching testimony. When, therefore, William and Isaac Jaggard, Ed- 
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ward Blount, I. Smithweeke, and W. Aspley joined together to issue a 
collected edition of Shakespeare in folio, in and about 1623, the Station- 
ers’ Register and the circumstances afford evidence enough of their ina- 
bility to get control of the right to print the Pericles. Mr. Pavier declined 
to part with his right of Copy, and so Blount, Jaggard, Aspley, and 
Smithweeke did the next best thing which publishers can do, viz., in- 
structed their editors to ignore the part they were unable to procure 
altogether, while still claiming the absolute completeness for their col- 
lection. But early in the year 1626 Pavier died, and on August 4 of 
that year his widow made over to Edward Brewster and Robert Birde 
“Master Pavier’s right in Shakespeare’s Plaies, or any of them.” <A 
new edition was at once put in hand and appeared in the Fifth Quarto, 
“printed by I. N(orton) for R(obert) B(irde) and are to be sold at his 
shop in Cheapside at the signe of the Bible, 1630.” Three months 
later, one Richard Cotes bought out Brewster and Birde, and took an 
assignment which is entered on the Stationers’ Books as of November 
8th, 1832, and conveys “ Pericles and other Shakespearian plays.” This 
is an interesting transaction in the history of the Pericles, and, asI look 
at it, bears somewhat upon the point as to its authenticity as a work of 
Shakespeare’s. For as far as traced there has been an evident struggle 
and competition for the book of this play, which has had already five 
or six different and by no means friendly owners. Why did Norton and 
Birde hasten to buy out the rights of the Pavier estate in Shakespeare 
matter from the widow, who took the personalty ? (A transaction which, 
if it went no further, was evidence—and is to-day evidence, and good 
legal evidence, which scansions may not always be—that Pericles was 
one of ‘“ Shakespeare’s Plaies.”) And why does Richard Cotes appear 
on the scene? Was he the brother of Thomas Cotes, the printer 
and publisher? Ifso, there seems to have been a sort of rivalry, or 
want of harmony, between the two brothers. At any rate, Richard 
Cotes held onto his rights in Pericles, and like the dog in the manger, 
neither printing the play himself nor allowing others to print it. 

In or prior to 1632, the firm of Jaggard, Blount, Aspley, and John 
Smithweeke, who published the First Folio in 1623, is substantially 
changed as to its members by the retirement of Blount and the Jag- 
gards. The firm now consists of Thomas Cotes, Robert Allot, John 
Smithweeke, William Aspley, Richard Hawkins, and Richard Meighen. 
(By some arrangement between these co-partners which we are not 
able to understand—but which was probably adjusted by some differ- 
ences in, as we would now say, manufacturing, jobbing, and retailing 
the book—these names appear, some in the imprint and some in the 
colophons [when there are any] of the Folios.) As none of the above 
enumerated gentlemen are owners of the copyright of the coveted 
Pericles, they are obliged to repeat the tactics of their predecessors, 
and again omit any allusion to the fact that their Second Folio, like 
the First, is not a complete collection of Shakespeare’s plays. 
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But in three years more the situation is again changed. Thomas 
Cotes has succeeded in acquiring the ownership of Pertcles. He 
does not, however, issue a Third Folio, which shall contain it (why, 
it is barren to speculate; perhaps the partnership of Cotes, Allot, 
Smithweeke, Aspley, Hawkins, and Meighen had been already dis- 
solved ; perhaps any other of an hundred possible contingencies), but 
in 1635 we know that Mr. Thomas Cotes has become proprietor of the 
Pericles, for in that year he is at last able to publish it, issuing it in 
what we now know as the Sixth and last Quarto. There could not 
have been much demand for the play; just then England’s troublous 
times were beginning. The long struggle between King and Com- 
mons, Cavalier and Puritan, was brewing, and about to burst: Charles 
I. was ruling, or trying to rule, without a Parliament, and John Milton, 
who was to be the pamphleteer of his party through the reign of 
terror now hastening its approach, was preparing himself for his 
twenty years of broil and battle, during which his pen should send out 
that tremendous list of diatribe and exhortation which it requires a 
bibliographer to record or recall. (That Milton should have written 
his splendid Epztaph on Shakespeare, and that it should have been pre- 
fixed to the Second Folio are extraordinary circumstances, when we 
think of the Puritan hatred of plays and playwriters. I hope some 
scholar will yet investigate and report upon them.) There are at least 
no more traces of astruggle among the London booksellers to bring 
out “Stage-Plays.” It was not until thirty years later, after the Res- 
toration, that the English people had much use for the theatre again, 
and then, in 1663-4, appeared a third collection of Shakespeare, our 
present Third Folio. Its publication was no doubt stimulated by 
Sir William D’Avenant, who was in favor with Charles II. and the 
associate of Dryden, being in himself the connecting link between his 
great ancestor, or at least godfather, and the beginning of modern 
English literature. Doubtless D’Avenant saw the Third Folio through 
the press. It is hard to believe that he did not, being on the ground, 
high in literary and dramatic circles, and claiming the heritage of 
Shakespeare’s own memory and fame. This Third Folio is in two im- 
pressions, the first impression, dated 1663, followed exactly the list of the 
two former Folios; the second did the same, but added to these, in 
order, the Pericles, and six other plays, which had previously been 
printed in Quarto, as follows: 1. Zhe London Prodigal, printed in 
Quarto by T. C. for Nathaniel Butter (as acted by the king’s servants) 
in 1605, but not apparently ever entered in the books of the Stationers’ 
Company. 2. Thomas, Lord Cromwell, printed in Quarto by William 
Jones (as acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s servants) in 1602, and (as 
acted by the king’s servants) by Thomas Snodham in 1613. [The 
first of the above editions is entered on the Stationers’ books as the 
property of William Cotton, August II, 1602. The second was 
entered by John Browne, December 16, 1611, and subsequently, Feb- 
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ruary 16, 1617, “by order of a full court,” was passed to the “ owner- 
ship of Master Barrett,’ as was also Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis.| 
3. Str John Oldcastle. First published in Quarto by Thomas Pavier in 
1600, as by William Shakespeare, but written, according to Henslowe’s 
Diary (pages 158, 162, 166, 236), by Munday, Drayton, Wilson, and 
Hathaway. 4. The Puritan Widow, printed in Quarto by George Eld 
in 1607 (as acted by the children of Paules). There is some doubt 
here. The entry reads, 7he Puritan Widow, but Eld’s title-page reads 
only The Puritan. 5. A Yorkshire Tragedy (as acted by the king’s 
servants), printed by Robert Bonian for Thomas Pavier in 1608, and 
again by Thomas Pavier in 1619, “having been played ”’ at the Globe. 
“Written by W. Shakespeare.” Pavier had entered the play in due 
form on the Stationers’ books May 2, 1608, stating in such entry that 
it was “written by William Shakespeare.” 6. Locrine (entered by 
Thomas Crede, July 20, 1594, and printed by him in Quarto in 1595). 
The resurrection of a demand for Shakespeare had stimulated 
D’Avenant, no doubt, to present his public with all the plays he 
remembered with which the name of his great namesake had been 
connected ; though, as we know, he did not include many others, 
which internally had a still better claim to be there. This Third Folio, 
its imprint tells us (it has no colophon), was printed for P. C. (Philip 
Chetwinde) at London. 

I do not see how any doubt can be placed on the Shakespeare 
authorship of Pericles by the fact of its having been admitted into an 
edition of Shakespeare’s collected works in company with these 
entirely un-Shakespearian (though they are, perhaps, entitled to be 
called pseudo-Shakespearian) plays. The taste of the times entirely 
accounts, it seems to me, for the resurrection of these latter. They 
no more interfere with Shakespeare’s title to his own work than the 
music and spectacle and rearrangement which D’Avenant, to meet 
that taste, introduced into Hamlet, or Othello, or Macbeth, ousted 
Shakespeare of ownership in those. I have urged elsewhere (Shake- 
speare in Fact and in Criticism, p. 283), that the inclusion of these seven 
plays in the Third Folio indicated an interest, for the first time since 
1600, in the question as to what plays Shakespeare did really write. 
The above is no reconsideration of that proposition. With no other 
guide than the ear alone, I think, most of us‘reject the six plays which 
follow Pericles in the Third Folio. But it is, in my opinion, grievous 
folly to demand that what one man’s ear convinces him of must be gos- 
pel to other men. The question, in all fairness, must be left to every 
one to judge for himself. There is no diminution of Shakespeare’s 
fame in considering him the author of as many pseudo-Shakespearian 
plays as any one chooses to select. At any rate, we are steadily accu- 
mulating testimony, contemporary and modern, to the Shakespeare 
authorship of Pericles, which we have nothing at hand to impeach. 
Dryden’s assertion that “Shakespeare’s own muse his Pericles first 
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bore,” is not exactly direct evidence, but it is certainly ¢estimony. 
For Dryden learned what he knew about Shakespeare (he tells us 
himself) from D’Avenant, and D’Avenant’s word, as to what Shake- 
speare wrote, as a matter of fact is worth a great deal of “ predilective”’ 
evidence from nineteenth century sources. That Pericles was Shake- 
speare’s first play was Dryden’s conjecture, founded upon that play’s 
inferiority to the majority of his others. Dryden’s opinion being that 
one’s earliest compositions were not apt to be one’s best. The lines are: 

Shakespeare's own Muse his Pericles first bore, 

The Prince of Zyre was elder than the Moore. 

Tis miracle to see a first good play 

All Hawthornes do not bloom on Christmas-day. 
As to chronology, Dryden was as competent, or as incompetent, as the 
cleverest end-counter of our own day, only he had the advantage of 
being nearer the fact. 

The Fourth Folio was printed, following the 1664 Third Folio list, 
twenty-one years later. It has no colophon. Its imprint runs: “ LON- 
DON: Printed for H. Herringman, E. Brewster and R. Bentley, at the 
Anchor on the New Exchange the Crane in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and in Russel-Street, Covent Garden, 1685.” 

This Henry Herringman was not only a personal friend of Sir 
William D’Avenant, but was the bookseller who published Dryden’s 
works from 1659 to 1678, and who repeatedly assisted the poet in his 
pecuniary stress, and he kept a sort of club for the wits of the day at his 
bookshop. It would be certainly the next thing to impossible to 
imagine Mr. Herringman bringing out an edition of Shakespeare as to 
which Dryden should not have been consulted. Something, therefore, 
in the nature of testimony as to the authenticity of Pericles, or as 
to Dryden’s opinion in the matter, can fairly, it seems to me, be pred- 
icated from this. Dryden’s opinion, as expressed, may be of no value 
whatever. But the fact that he should have taken the trouble to ex- 
press any opinion at all upon the subject at that time, in or about the 
days when Sir William D’Avenant was living, and when the Pericles 
first found admittance to a collection of Shakespeare’s plays, seems to 
me a very significant factor in the discussion indeed. 

APPLETON MORGAN. 














MONTAIGNE—FLORIO—SHAKESPEARE. 
MONTAIGNE. 


THE age in which Montaigne lived was the saddest period in the 
history of France. Civil war enshrouded that fair land. Bigotry was 
mistaken for devotion and murder for piety. The Huguenots were in 
these respects no better than the Catholics. The massacres of Vassy, 
Sens, Cahors, Toulouse, Rabenstein, Languedoc, Montsegur, D’Agen 
and Orleans attest the fanaticism of the one and the ferocity of the 
other. The atrocious cruelties of des Adrets, Montluc and Tavannes, 
the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour, caused melancholy to brood in 
the heart and home of every honest man. Whichever side was vic- 
torious, Frenchmen were defeated. All sense of security had gone. 
War was followed again and again by atruce which scoffed at peace ; 
victories by triumphings which envenomed hate. A thousand times, 
Montaigne retired at night imagining that before the break of day he 
should be betrayed or slain by one of the contending parties. (Florio’s 
Montaigne, Bk. iii., p. 546). He was writing the first book of his Es- 
says at the time of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (Ibid., i., 32). He 
was with De Thou at Blois during the Christmas of 1588, that season 
of “ peace on earth and good-will to men” which Henry III. celebrated 
by going into retreat to meditate on the solemn mystery of the Incar- 
nation, having first duly perpetrated the murder of the Duke of Guise. 

Patriotism, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. At the best 
it is sectarianism on a large scale. The sectarian is an evidence of 
human weakness; his claim, closely analyzed, is the right to ignore the 
rights of others. 

If honors could always be won, as indeed they mostly are, by un- 
scrupulousness and exaggeration; if the virtues and glory of an in- 
dividual were not so easily transferred toa nation; if they were notas 
elastic as ready-made clothes are in Jewry, it might be worth an 
Englishman’s while to claim an extraordinary merit by imputing Mon- 
taigne’s excellence as an essayist to the fact of his English descent. 
(Of Glory, Florio, Bk. ii., p. 354.) 

Heredity, however, gets many thanks which it does not deserve. 
A claim does not necessarily carry merit with it; Montaigne was 
superior to the English, to the French or Gascon of his time, because 
other men’s parents were merely breeders, while his were progenitors 
indeed. The loving reverence, the sweet pathos with which he dwells 
upon his father’s memory lead us to regret that he has not told us 
more of him. To him, more truly than to the son, must be ascribed 
the glory of being the predecessor of Locke and Rousseau. To us he 
seems the embodiment of common sense and practical wisdom. He 
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was without learning but pre-eminently wise. His wife’s eager acquies- 
cence in his educational plans proved her a worthy partner. The 
preparations for their son’s advent were not confined to the hemming 
of swaddling clouts. The better part of his education was completed 
before he had begunto learn. Rousseau was in error when he thought 
to prove Locke mistaken. (Emile, tome I., 155.) Children are some- 
times astonished if you deign to reason with them, when, properly, 
they should be astonished if you did anything else. We should know 
what to do by previous thinking. Premeditation is necessary to a wise 
act, but not to a foolish. To know what not to say is more desirable 
than to say many unnecessary things grammatically. The better part of 
learning is discretion. <A careless individual relating a ghost story to 
a child will,do harm which ten years’ experience of its falsity cannot 
cure. The vacant stare upon a scholar’s face, sometimes called stupid- 
ity, is often the reflection of the teacher’s proposition. The ignorance 
is oftener in what he would teach than in the child’s misunderstanding 
of it. The miser is despicable because he will not aid others by his 
gains. The teacher is disqualified who cannot. Among a thousand 
professors we shall scarcely find one who can rightly instruct. 

“The scholar,” says Montaigne, “should sift all things and harbor 
nothing in his head by mere authority or upon trust. Truth and 
reason are common to all, and are no more proper to him that spake 
them heretofore than unto him that shall speak them hereafter. 

“The bees do here and there suck this blossom and cull this 
flower, but afterward they produce the honey which is peculiarly their 
own and not thyme or marjoram.” ‘“ Let him borrow freely of others 
and out of them lawfully alter and transform to shape a perfect piece 
of work. Let him not conceal where or whence he hath help, and 
make no show of anything except that which he hath made himself.” 
He lives by counterfeiting who receives credit for others’ knowledge. 
No solid reputation is thus obtained. “ No gymnast acquires his 
skill by committing to memory what another did.” 

Montaigne was taken from his nurse’s arms and delivered to the 
care of a physician, a German, entirely ignorant of French, but ex- 
quisitely skilful in Latin. The members of this household spoke only 
in Latin tothe child. Montaigne’s father and mother learned sufficient 
to converse with him. It was an inviolable rule that man-servant and 
maid-servant should address him in this language. “It were strange 
to tell how every one in the house profited therein.” “We were all 
so Latinized that the towns round about us had their share of it ; inso- 
much as even at this day, many Latin names both of workmen and 
their tools are yet in use among them. And as for myself, I was about 
six years old, and could understand no more French or Perigordin 
than Arabic, and without art, without books, rules, or grammar, with- 
out whipping or whining, I had gotten as pure a Latin tongue as my 
master could speak, the rather because I could neither mingle nor con- 
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found the same with other tongues.” (Montaigne, Florio, Bk. i., p. 
84.) 

Such facility did this child acquire in Latin that Nicholas Grucchi, 
William Guerenti, George Buchanan and Mark Antony Muret, who 
had been his familiar tutors, oftentold him that in his infancy they had 
feared to talk with him (p. 85). 

It was not in Greek and Latin alone that the parents of Mon- 
taigne were anxious to have him master, but in those other human- 
ities which savored of acquaintance withthe needs of want and the pov- 
erty of ignorance. He was soon able to discriminate wisely, because his 
parents’ intellects were unmuddled. He foresaw clearly, because his 
horizon was not narrowed by fictitious boundaries which so-called 
instruction sedulously erects in the interests of ignorance. His spon- 
sors were selected from the worthiest of the humble peasants about 
him; his playmates were their children; intentionally so, that he 
might learn their necessities and appreciate the nature of the obstacles 
which the world had placed in their way, and which it punished them 
for not overcoming. Thus he learned to be naturally good rather than 
artificially virtuous; thus he never forgot to cherish the unfortunate, 
to sympathize with their weaknesses and to speak of their errors with 
tender blame and loving excuse. 

It indicates impertinence to praise the Essays of Montaigne, as it 
argues a want of judgment to complain of natural events. There are 
wise men who could improve upon both, but, singularly enough, they 
lack employment. The book which wasthe favorite of Bayle can dis- 
pense with the compliments of smaller men. There is no volume 
properly comparable to it. Egotism and pedantry are said to deform 
his utterances by those who could not be guilty of either. Sceptical 
and audacious the work is said to be by many whose timidity prevents 
the advocacy of tolerance. Dangerously cosmopolitan, by those who 
dignify themselves withthe title of patriots and whose political horizon 
is bounded by their feet. Disconnected and discursive, by those who 
never earnestly pursued a thought. Montaigne disdained to squint 
hypocritically through the eyes of authority, but reviled the notices 
which it had set up against trespassing. The world might have been 
made a prison to him. “I am so besotted unto liberty,” he says, 
“that should any man forbid me access unto any one corner of the 
Indies, I should in some sort live much discontented.” (Of Experience, 
p. 604.) He was a lawyer who discovered the origin of law, smiled at 
the image of power, and derided the tailors of justice. “Laws are 
maintained in credit, not because they are essentially just, but because 
they are laws. It is the mystical foundation of their authority, they 
have none other; which avails them much. They are often made by 
fools. More often by men who in hatred of equality have want of 
equity ; but ever by men who are vain andirresolute authors.” (Ibid. 
604.) 
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“In hatred of equality have want of equity.” The probe sinks 
into the heart of iniquity. No mere “Society” individual can prop- 
erly comprehend the majestic independence of this free soul. His 
acutest defamersare those who know least of him. Those who applaud 
folly are naturally qualified for its enjoyment. Aristocratic ideas are 
the offspring of plebeian intellects. A noble thought cannot be the 
possession of caste, it is as free as the air and as pure as truth. 

We move in an eternal round ; compelled to our orbit as truly as 
is the earth around the sun. We pass through the zodiac of fashions 
and caprices calling the unchangeable fickle and inconstant. The 
statements of our newest authorities are as old as their subjects. 
Sartor Resartus indeed! Herr Teufelsdrockh did not comment upon 
the philosophy of clothes with either the wit or wisdom of Montaigne: 

“We commend a horse because he is strong and nimble, not for 
his trappings ; a greyhound for his swiftness, not for his collar ; ahawk 
for her wings, not for her bells. Why do we not likewise esteem a 
man for that which is his own? Hehath a goodly train of men follow- 
ing him, a stately palace to dwell in, so great credit amongst men, and 
so much rent coming in. Alas! all that is about him and not in him. 
It is the goodness of the sword you seek after, not the worth of the 
scabbard. Measure a man without his stilts. What mind hath he? 
Is he a man, 

“ A wise man, of himself commander high, 
Whom want, nor death, nor chains can terrify, 


Resolv’d t’ affront desires, honors to scorn, 
All in himself close, round and neatly borne? 


“Such a man is five hundred degrees beyond kingdoms and 
principalities. Himself is a kingdom unto himself. Compare the 
troops of our men unto him, stupid, base, servile, wavering, continually 
floating on the tempestuous ocean of divers passions. There is more 
difference than there is between heaven and earth, and yet such is 
the blindness of our custom that we make little or no account of it. 
Whereas, if we consider a cottager and a king; a noble and a handi- 
craftsman; a magistrate and a private man; a rich man and a poor ; 
an extreme disparity doth immediately present itself unto our eyes, for 
they differ in nothing but in their clothes.” (Montaigne, Florio, Bk. i. 
p. 140.) 

We are beggars all; we followthe fortunate as the tramp follows 
the wealthy passenger, and with a purpose not a whit more honest. 
We are hypocrites, parasites who flatter our equals by debasing our- 
selves. We blush with shame when our dishonesty is publicly dis- 
covered; in our heart of hearts we despise our little peccadilloes, 
follies and shams, and dearly love to see those of other people prop- 
erly exposed. If we were but half as sensible as we think we are, we 
should repent as sincerely on reading our condemnation in a book as 
when hearing it in public from a righteous judge. This would have its 
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inconveniences, our blushes would make some of us appear in immi- 
nent danger of apoplexy every time we read the Essays of Montaigne. 

““T have seen no man nor woman advanced by fortune unto some 
extraordinary preferment, that hath not immediately had joined unto 
him or her genealogical titles, new and unknown to their fathers, and 
that hath not been engrafted into some noble stock or family.” (Ibid., 
Of Names, Bk. i., p. 150). 

The successful person of business, pork baron, oil magnate, or what 
not, would properly and promptly curse the impudence of an author 
who penned such a sentence as that. 

The power to see clearly is an unenviable gift. Those upon whom 
it is bestowed are munificently decried by the mighty majority of inca- 
pables. Cassandra-like, its owner deplores the possession because of 
the wanton heedlessness of those who should be guided by it. ‘ Knowl- 
edge is power ” is the most equivocal of maxims, as he who corrects a 
millionaire is on the high road to discover. We have improved upon 
the ancients by reversing their teachings: with us power is knowl- 
edge. A prudent man will not attack follies if he is dependent on the 
foolish. If he would improve his condition he will smooth absurdities 
with the lightest hand and cherish prejudices as his dearest fortune ; he 
may despise error, but he will not openly attack it; at the most he will 
disguise his meaning under the veil of allegory and propitiate his fel- 
lows by a justification of their faults. 

Most opportunely, the teachings of Montaigne’s instructors were 
reinforced by the arguments of La Boétie, who was destined to be the 
cherished friend of his aptest scholar, and whose early death was a life- 
long sorrow to Montaigne. In a treatise on Voluntary Servitude, writ- 
ten when he was nineteen years of age, La Boétie enunciated the true 
principles of liberty. The treatise deserves a short description be- 
cause of its influence upon the mind of Montaigne. 

“The practice of Christian orators,” says Sismondi, “which they 
had borrowed from the Arabs, of basing their discourses on atext, had 
been extended to profane literature; and La Boétie took for his text 
the verse of the Iliad in which Ulysses counsels the Greeks to submit 
to a single chief in order to avoid the evils resulting from the tyranny 
of the many.” 

“To speak reasonably,” said La Boétie, “it must be said that the 
domination of many can never be good, since the power of one, the mo. 
ment it assumes the title of Master, is hard and unreasonable. 

“There are three sorts of tyrants: those whorule by the election 
of the people ; those who dominate by force of arms; and those who 
rule by succession. And, though I perceive a difference, I cannot 
choose between them, since however much the means of obtaining 
power may vary, the fashion of its exercise is always the same. Those 
who are elected treat those whom they ruleas if they were herds of bulls 
which they must subdue; the conquerors think they have the right 
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to treat them as their prey; while those who enjoy hereditary power 
look upon their subjects as their natural slaves.” 

La Boétie, moreover, undertook to prove that all tyrants were 
without force if the people would not second them. If the interest of 
all should unite them against one, that isolated one would be deprived 
of the power to do evil. ‘ Poor, miserable people,” he said, “senseless, 
in love with your disease and blind to your good; before your very 
eyes your revenue is forfeited, your fields ravaged, your houses pillaged 
and despoiled of your heirlooms. You live in such a fashion that 
nothing is yours. And all that havoc, that misfortune, that ruin, comes 
not from enemies but from ¢4e enemy, from him whom you have made 
so great, for whom you so courageously go to war, for the increase of 
whose possessions you face death itself. He who lords it over you has 
only two eyes, two hands and but one body, and is in no other respect 
different from an infinite number of your citizens, except that you have 
given him the power to destroy you.”” (Sismondi, Hist. des Frangais, 
xii., 156.) 

The greatest men are those whom we have least appreciated; the 
clearest truths are those which we dare not comprehend. To exclaim 
against the guidance of the blind is to invite the animosity of all whose 
vision isdimmed. Not “the one-eyed man,” but the world’s democracy 
staggering in the darkness of a total eclipse, claims and exercises the 
right of judging for us and rules us with more than autocratic insolence. 
The inheritance of absurd opinions and stolid prejudices is more care- 
fully cherished because an honest immunity loses friends, sacrifices ad- 
vantages and wins reproach; and many a parent, alas! bids his children 
follow in this broad and easy way,to save them from isolation and a 
contempt that, rightly looked at, is an everlasting honor. The eradi- 
cation of barren ideas must not be attempted twice by him who would 
not be termed a fanatic. He who would teach and have scholars, must 
teach in the old way because the old way is wrong. Not he who bore 
the fagot but he who was consumed by it should be praised, but we 
glorify the “noble army of martyrs” by denying to our neighbors the 
exercise of private judgment. We should perhaps defy interference with 
our thoughts, but the courage of one’s convictions is the rarest sort, 
and is defended inversely as its value. A sneer is more effective with 
the multitude than an army of reasons, a nickname more destructive to 
a good cause than its own errors. A lie which suits the popular taste 
has more defenders than the wholesomest truth, because our brightest 
men are too “smart” to be sincere. ‘“ God keep me from being an 
honest man,” said Montaigne, “according to the description I daily 
see made of honor, each one by himself.” (Of Repenting, Bk. iii., 
p- 451.) 

Imperious Cesars, insatiable Napoleons, give laws to nations and 
determine their boundaries but are unable to govern their own petty 
weaknesses or to set a limit to their foolish appetites ; nay worse descend 
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to the lowest form of being, become senseless, drunken, brutish, pan- 
ders to their own vices, till the vices slay them body and soul. 

“ The virtue of Alexander representeth much less vigor in her 
large theatre than that of Socrates in his base and obscure exercita- 
tion. I easily conceive Socrates in the room of Alexander; Alexan- 
der in that of Socrates I cannot. If any ask the one what he can do, 
he will answer, Conquer the world. Let the same question be de- 
manded of the other, he will say, Lead my life conformably to its natural 
condition—a science much more generous, more important, and more 
lawful.” (Of Repenting, p. 453.) 

“Great wits are sure to madness near allied,” is an adage as un- 
true as it is popular. We, who lack sense and genius, comfort our- 
selves with the reflection that they are symptoms of insanity. The 
folly of the conclusion seldom occurs to us. The genius is he who 
thinks reasonably on all subjects. The talented man is he who judges 
wisely of some. The fanatic is he who is sane only upon subjects con- 
cerning which he is mostly silent. Genius is derided in proportion as 
it conflicts with inferior understanding. Therefore Montaigne’s Es- 
says are little known and less understood. For more than three hun- 
dred years they have been in print, yet there are exceeding few whose 
hearts are large enough to admit the fulness of his wisdom and ap- 
preciate the extent of his charity. His condemnation of nursery lit- 
erature is still wise and true. We teach our children that honesty is 
the best policy and discourage lying by the sweet story of the cherry 
tree and the little hatchet, all of which is most effectually nullified by 
the reading of such diabolical nonsense as “ Jack the Giant-Killer ” 
and him of the Bean-stalk; reading duly and religiously punctuated 
by a mother’s gentle caress and a father’s approving smile. 

The sweet savor of burned sinners was pleasing to many an ortho- 
dox nose, was plentifully smelled. by the contemporaries of Mon- 
taigne. The essayist, however, did not hesitate to institute a compar- 
ison between the Acts of Faith and the acts of savages, a comparison 
highly favorable to the cannibals. 

“T think there is more barbarism in eating men alive than to feed 
upon them being dead; to mangle by tortures and torments a body 
full of lively sense, to roast him in pieces under pretence of piety and 
religion, than to roast and eat him after he is dead.” (Of the Can- 
nibals, Book i., page 104.) 

No narrow boundaries confined his sympathies, yet he could dis- 
tinguish between his affection for this place and that ; thus he loved 
Paris with an ardent love and paid her her noblest tribute; a beauti- 
ful but pathetic tribute, prophetic of the time when the insolent en- 
emy marched proudly in her streets; sadly prophetic of the misdeeds 
of her own children by whom her glorious beauty was wantonly de- 
faced. 

“T love that city,” Montaigne says, “for her own sake, and more 
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in her only subsisting and own being, than when it is full-fraught and 
embellished with foreign pomp and borrowed garish ornaments. I 
love her so tenderly, that even her spots, her blemishes and her warts 
are dear unto me. I am no perfect Frenchman, but by this great, 
matchless city—great in people, great in regard to the felicity of her 
situation, but above all, great and incomparable in variety and diver- 
sity of commodities—the glory of France, and one of the noblest 
and chief ornaments of the world. God of his mercy free her, and 
chase away all our divisions from her. Being entirely united to her- 
self, I find her defended from all other violence. I forewarn her that 
of all factions that shall be the worst which shall breed discord and 
sedition in her. And for her.sake, I only fear herself.” (Of Vanity, 
p- 531.) 

Though he could distinguish between cities, he despised distinc- 
tions between nationalities. ‘“ All men,” he declared, “are my coun- 
trymen.” Perhaps no other author, not even Rousseau, has so freely 
displayed his own thoughts and commented upon his own life. “A 
pleasant fantasy is this of mine,” he says; “many things I would be 
loath to tell a particular man I utter to the whole world, and concern- 
ing my most secret thoughts and inward knowledge, I send my dearest 
friends to a stationer’s shop.” If to know one’s self is to know all 
men, no greater student of humanity has been revealed to us. With- 
out him, Shakespeare might not have been so great a man. There is, 
as we shall see, conclusive evidence that our great dramatist read and 
re-read the pages of Florio’s translation of Montaigne. 

ALFRED WAITES. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














TO PERPETUATE THE LIFE-WORK OF A NOBLE 
SCHOLAR. 


ALTHOUGH Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps is at rest under the marble monu- 
ment, a view of which is herewith presented to our readers, his life- 
work will not be suffered to lapse. By the courtesy of Mr. Ernest E. 
Baker, SHAKESPEARIANA is enabled to print an early draft ofa bill 
(which will be known as “54 AND 55 VICTORIA) as it stands at present 
in the House of Commons (session of 1891) and cited for the present as 
the Shakespeare Birthplace Trust Bill. 


A BILL to vest in Trustees certain lands and other property in Strat ford- 
upon-Avon, including the property known as Shakespeare's birthplace ; 
and to provide for the maintenance in connection therewith af a Lt- 
brary and Museum; and for other purposes. 


WHEREAS the lands and messuages in the Borough of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, set forth in the indenture or deed of conveyance, dated 
the fourth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, con- 
tained in the First Schedule hereto, including a house in Henley Street, 
in that borough, generally known and reputed as the house in which 
William Shakespeare, dramatist and poet, was born, were from time to 
time purchased and acquired by means of public subscription, for the 
purpose of being preserved and maintained in perpetuity asa national 
memorial of the said William Shakespeare, and were for some time 
after the dates of such respective purchases vested in and managed by 
certain persons as a committee acting as Trustees for and on behalf 
of the nation, who restored the said house in Henley Street, and 
converted a portion of it into a library and museum of relics, books, 
manuscripts, pictures and objects illustrative of the life, times and 
works of the said William Shakespeare, and placed the same under the 
care and management of a custodian, and laid out and ornamented 
the grounds adjoining the said house: And whereas in pursuance of a 
resolution of the said committee, dated the twenty-third day of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, the said several properties, 
together with the said library and museum and the then contents 
thereof, were by the said indenture and deed of conveyance, dated the 
fourth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, upon the 
recital, among other things, that it was expedient that, for more effect- 
ually carrying out the objects aforesaid, the whole of the said property 
should be placed on a more permanent basis, under the control and 
management of the official persons and others in the said indenture 
after named, and the legal estate therein should be conveyedtothe May- 
or, Aldermen and Burgesses of Stratford-upon-Avon, in trust for that 
purpose, granted and conveyed by the persons in whom the said prop- 
erty was then vested to the said Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses to 
hold the same and every part thereof, with their respective appurte- 
nances, unto them and their successors, upon the trusts and subject to 
the conditions thereinafter mentioned, that is to say, upon trust to 
permit the Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Warwick for the time 
being, the High Steward of the Borough of Stratford-upon-Avon for 
the time being, the Mayor of the said borough for the time being, the 
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Aldermen of the said borough for the time being, the Justices of the 
Peace for the said borough for the time being, the Town Clerk of the 
said borough for the time being, the Vicar of the Parish of Stratford- 
upon-Avon for the time being, the Head-Master of the Free Grammar 
School at Stratford-upon-Avon for the time being, and certain other 
persons therein named, and every other person who should thereafter 
become a donor to the said house, library and museum, to the value of 
one hundred pounds and upwards, or who should thereafter be elected 
a member as thereinafter mentioned, during their respective lives, to 
have the control and management of the said properties, and particu- 
larly for this purpose to have power from time to time to make such 
rules and regulations forthe government, protection and preservation 
of the said house, library and museum, and the grounds and appurte- 
nances thereto, and the protection and preservation of the books 
and articles therein as they the said Trustees, or a majosity of them 
assembled at any meeting duly convened, consisting of not less than 
five members, should from time to time think proper, and from time to 
time in like manner to alter or annul any such rules as they might think 
proper, and also at anysuch meeting to appoint or remove a custodian, 
but so that in the control and management of the said properties, and 
in framing such rules and regulations, the said Trustees should always 
have regard to the object for which the said properties were purchased, 
and should not allow the same, or any part thereof, to be used for any 
purpose inconsistent with such object: Provided always that, on the 
death or retirement of any Trustee not being a Trustee by virtue of 
his office, it should be incumbent on the said Trustees, or a majority 
of them assembled at any meeting duly convened, at which at least 
five members should be present, to appoint by minute, in writing, to 
be entered on the minutes of such meeting, any fit person to supply 
the place of any such Trustee so dying or retiring : 

And whereas the property in Stratford-upon-Avon, called and 
known as New Place, and certain lands adjoining thereto, which be- 
longed to the said William Shakespeare, and are described in the in- 
denture or deed of conveyance, dated the seventeenth day of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, set forth on the Second 
Schedule hereto, were also purchased and acquired by James Orchard 
Halliwell, afterwards known as James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, by 
means of moneys partly subscribed by him and partly raised. by public 
subscription, and were for a time vested by conveyance in him: 

And whereas by the said last-mentioned indenture and deed of 
conveyance, upon the recital, among other things, that the said pur- 
chases were made by him with the intention of at some future time 
conveying them to the said Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in trust for the preservation and management thereof 
by the Trustees of Shakespeare’s House, Library and Museum, and 
that a declaration of such his intention was signed by him, dated the 
twenty-eighth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
five, he, the said James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, in pursuance of the 
said declaration, intention and desire, granted and conveyed unto the 
said Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses, and their successors, all and sin- 
gular the hereditaments described in the First and Second Schedules 
to the said last-mentioned deed of indenture and conveyance, together 
with the appurtenances to the same respectively belonging: To hold 
the same and every part thereof, with their respective appurtenances, 
unto the said Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses, and their successors, 
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upon the trusts and subject to the conditions thereinafter mentioned, 
such trusts and conditions being identical with those expressed in the 
hereinbefore recited indenture and deed of conveyance, dated the 
fourth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six: And 
whereas since the date of the said respective indentures and deeds of 
conveyance of the said several properties, in favour of the said Mayor, 
Aldermen and Burgesses and their successors, the same have been 
managed and administered by the ex officio Trustees thereby appointed, 
and by other Trustees appointed in manner thereby provided for the 
purposes of the trust thereby created, who have expended considerable 
sums of money in ornamentally laying out the grounds forming part of 
the said properties, and under their management valuable additions 
have been made to the contents of the said library and museum by be- 
quest, gift and purchase: And whereas the following persons now act 
in the execution of the said trust along with the said ex officio Trus- 
tees, that is to say, Ernest Edward Baker, the Reverend C. Evans, 
Charles E. Flower, Edgar Flower, Henry Graves, Frederick Haines, 
Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M.G.; Henry Irving, Sir Theodore Martin, 
K.C.B.; and Samuel Timmins: And whereas, in order to raise the 
necessary funds for enabling the said Trustees to carry into effect the 
purposes of the said trust, they have made a charge for admission to 
the said house, library and museum, and a surplus fund, amounting as 
at the day of last, one thousand eight hundred and ninety, 
to the sum of has accumulated in their hands, after paying the 
expenses incurred by them in managing and maintaining the property, 
and in paying the salaries of a custodian and librarian, of which sum 
is now invested in Consols,* and in four and a half per 
centum Stratford-upon-Avon Corporation Gas Debenture Bonds: 
And whereas doubts have arisen as to the validity of the convey- 
ance to the said corporation in perpetuity of the several properties 
granted and conveyed to them by the said recited indentures and 
deeds of conveyance, dated respectively the fourth day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, and the seventeeth day of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six ; and it is expedient that 
such doubts should be removed, and that the national trust thereby in- 
tended to be created should be established on a permanent basis, with 
due and proper provisions for carrying the same into effect, by main- 
taining the said several properties now vested in the said corporation 
as aforesaid, and by maintaining, enlarging and improving the collec- 
tions contained in the said library and museum, and from time to time 
acquiring, if and as opportunity may arise, any houses and lands which 
are of national interest, as being associated with the life of the said 
William Shakespeare, or his wife, or parents: And whereas the ob- 
jects aforesaid cannot be effected without the authority of Parliament : 
May it therefore please your Majesty, that it may be enacted, and be 
it enacted, by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by authority of the same, as 
follows: 1. This Act may be cited as “ The Shakespeare Birthplace, 





* The £900, 234 per cent. Consols in April, 1888, stood in the names of 
Charles Flower, Thomas Hunt and J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. The death of the 
latter has not been proved at the Bank. According to the Capital account of 
1890, there are two distinct sums invested in Consols presumably in different 
names, and also two sums in Gas Stock four per cent. and also three and a half: 
none at four and a half as stated above. 
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etc., Trust Act, 1891.” 2. In this Act the expression “the Trustees 
means the Trustees acting for the time appointed by or in pursuance 
of this Act; “the Committee’ means the Committee from time to 
time appointed by the Trustees under the provisions of this Act; “the 
Trust property” means the lands, houses and messuages, with the 
appurtenants thereof, and the library and museum, with the contents 
thereof, by this Act vested in the Trustees, together with any addi- 
tions to the same respectively, which may from time to time be made 
or acquired by the Trustees, by gift, purchase or bequest; “the 
Corporation” means the Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of the Bor- 
ough of Stratford-upon-Avon. 3. The trust property shall be held in 
trust, and this Act shall be carried into effect by the persons following, 
that is to say, the Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Warwick for the 
time being, the High Steward of the Borough of Stratford-upon- 
Avon for the time being, the Corporation, the Justices of the Peace of 
the said borough for the time being, the Town Clerk of the said bor- 
ough for the time being, the Vicar of the Parish of Stratford-upon- 
Avon for the time being, the Head Master of the Free Grammar 
School at Stratford-upon-Avon for the time being, who shall be called 
ex officio Trustees; the said Ernest Edward Baker, the said Reverend 
Evans, the said Charles E Flower, the said Edgar Flower, the 
said Henry Graves, the said Frederick Haines, the said Sir Arthur Hodg- 
son, K.C.M.G.; the said Henry Irving, the said Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin, K.C.B ; and the said Samuel Timmins, and any persons who shall 
hereafter be elected as a Trustee in manner hereinafter provided who 
shall be called Life Trustees; and subject to the provisions hereinafter 
contained they shall be and are hereby constituted a body corporate, 
by the name of “ The Trustees and Guardians of Shakespeare’s Birth- 
place,” and shall have a common seal, and by the said name shall have 
perpetual succession, and shall and may take, purchase and hold lands 
and real estate and other property for the purposes of this Act. 4. 
From and after the passing of this Act, and by virtue thereof, the lands, 
houses and the appurtenants thereof, described in the said two 
several deeds of indenture and conveyance set forth in the First and 
Second Schedules to this Act respectively, and now vested in the Cor- 
poration, together with the said library and museum, and all the books, 
engravings, manuscripts, furniture, articles and things of every de- 
scription severally contained therein, and also the several sums of 
money above mentioned, now held in trust by the Corporation and the 
other persons hereinbefore named, in manner hereinbefore described, 
shall be and the same are hereby transferred to and vested in and shall 
henceforth be held in trust by the Trustees and their successors for the 
purposes described and defined in the said deeds of indenture and 
conveyance respectively, and be kept by them in a fit and proper or- 
der, as a permanent and national memorial of the said William Shake- 
speare. 5.It shall be lawful for the Trustees to receive devises, bequests, 
donations and subscriptions (annual or otherwise), of land, buildings, 
money, manuscripts, books, pictures and objects of art or antiquity, 
illustrative of the life, times and works of the said William Shakespeare, 
and to hold the same. and to lay out such sums of money as they shall 
so receive, and any moneys by this Act transferred to them, or which 
may hereafter come into their hands, in such way as they may deem 
most expedient for the purposes of this trust, as hereinbefore defined 
and described, after defraying the necessary expenses of carrying the 
same into effect; and it shall be lawful for them, out of any surplus 
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moneys socoming into their hands, after defraying the expense of car- 
rying into effect the other purposes of this Act, to purchase and hold, 
as and when the opportunity shall arise, and thereafter to main- 
tain and keep in repair, in the form and manner, as nearly as may be, 
of their original construction and arrangement, the cottage at Shot- 
tery, in the County of Warwick, known as the Cottage of Anne Hath- 
away, the wife of the said William Shakespeare ; and also the house at 
Wilmscote, in the same county, known as the House of Mary Arden, 
his mother ; and the said cottage and house respectively shall, if and 
when so purchased, and also all such devises and bequests and purchases 
as aforesaid, be and become part of the trust property, and be dealt 
with in like manner as if they were by this Act vested in the Trustees. 
6. The surplus funds hereafter coming into the hands of the Trustees 
shall be from time to time invested in any of the securities prescribed 
and authorized by the Trust Investment Act, 1889. 7. It shall be 
lawful for the Trustees to make such reasonable charge, as they may 
from time to time see fit, for admission to the said birthplace house, 
library and museum, and to accumulate any surplus moneys derived 
therefrom for the trust purposes hereinbefore expressed: Provided 
that, ifand when such sum, together with any other ‘surplus moneys 
coming into the hands of the Trustees, shall be accumulated in their 
hands to such an amount as may be deemed sufficient for carrying into 
effect such purposes, wholly or in part, they shall diminish or altogether 
abolish such charge, according to the circumstances of the case, so 
that the charge to the public for admission to the trust property shall 
be as light as is consistent with effectually carrying out the said pur- 
poses. 8. The Trustees may from time to time appoint a secretary, a 
custodian of the said birthplace house, and also a librarain to superin- 
tend and take care of the said library and museum, and the respective 
contents thereof, and they may pay such salaries as they think fit 
to the said secretary, custodian and librarian respectively, and they may 
also provide and pay for all such officers, assistants, gardeners and la- 
bourers as are necessary for keeping up and maintaining the trust 
property, and the houses and gardens forming parts thereof, in thor- 
ough repair, and where necessary and appropriate, in ornamental order 
and condition. 9. Whenever, by death, resignation or otherwise, any 
one or more of the Life Trustees by this Act appointed shall cease to 
act, then and in every such case the Trustees shall forthwith, at a meet- 
ing convened, with notice of the object, by a circular in writing ad- 
dressed to every Trustee by the Secretary (if any) of the Trustees, or if 
there shall be no Secretary, then by the Town Clerk of the Borough of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, no less than two nor more than three weeks before 
the day of such meeting, and at which meeting not less than five Trus- 
tees shall be present, proceed to appoint a Trustee or Trustees to fill the 
vacancy socreated. 10. Subject to the provisions of this Act, it shall 
be lawful for the Trustees from time to time to make,alter, vary and re- 
peal bye-laws and regulations for the management and administration of 
the trust property, as to the time and place of holding their meeting, the 
mode of convening meetings, and the number of Trustees necessary to 
form a meeting, and as to adjournments of meetings, and for conduct- 
ing the business to be transaeted at meetings, and for all other pur- 
poses necessary for the execution of their trust; and all officers and ser- 
vants, salaried or otherwise, employed in the care, protection and man- 
agement of the trust property, shall be appointed by the Trustees, 
subject to such regulations and conditions as they shall think proper. 
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11. A meeting of the Trustees shall be held once at least in the 
course of every year; and, except in cases where it may be otherwise 
determined by some bye-law or regulation of the Trustees, the decision 
of the majority of the Trustees present at any meeting duly convened 
in accordance with such bye-laws, and at which there shall be present 
the quorum, if any, prescribed by such bye-laws, upon any question 
which may have been duly submitted to the decision of the meeting, 
shall be binding upon the Trustees, until rescinded at a subsequent 
meeting attended by the same or a larger number of Trustees than 
were present at the meeting at which such previous decision was given. 
12. The Trustees may from time to time appoint a committee of 
their own body of not less than members, and may give and dele- 
gate to such committee all and every such powers, instructions and au- 
thorities, not inconsistent with the special provisions of this Act in 
relation to the purposes thereof, as the Trustees may think proper, and 
such committee may at any time be dissolved by the Trustees: Pro- 
vided that the proceedings of such committee shall from time t 0 time be 
submitted to the Trustees in general meeting, for confirmation or rejec- 
tion thereof. 13. The Trustees shall keep regular and complete ac- 
counts of their receipts and expenditures, which shall be balanced on the 
thirteenth day of April in each year, and examined and audited by a 
chartered accountant, appointed by the Trustees at their half-yearly 
general meeting to be held in the month of April in each year. 14. 
All costs, charges and expenses of and incident to the preparing for 
obtaining and passing of this Act, or otherwise in relation thereto, shall 
be paid by the Trustees out of the moneys coming into their hands 
by virtue of this Act. 


At the same time that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps received the degree 
of LL.D. from the University of Edinburgh, the Burgesses sent him an 
invitation to visit the city and receive the honor of an enrolment 
among them as a Burgess of that ancient and honorable city. But be- 
ing prevented by illness from accepting the invitation, the honor was 
conferred in his absence, an unprecedented testimonial to the regard in 
which the great scholar was held in the Scottish city. The honorary 
freedom of the Borough of Penzance was also conferred upon Dr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, July 25, 1888, but the elaborately illuminated cer- 
tificate commemorating it did not reach Hollingbury Copse until after 
his lamented death. Our frontispiece is from the last photograph ever 
taken of Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps and is regarded as the best in the pos- 
session of his family. 




















THE MURDER OF KING DUNCAN. 


MACBETH is a tragedy of the imagination. Upon this fact pri- 
marily the proper interpretation of the play is based. And from an 
imaginative point of view only can the harmonious fitness of the 
pivotal incident be measured. It is by keeping this in mind that what 
might otherwise seem an incongruity in the manner of the King’s 
taking off is dramatically explained when imagination brings to Mac- 
beth’s mind the possibility of the “golden round,” and connects in 
Lady Macbeth’s thoughts her fell purpose and its speedy execution. 
It also reveals to Macbeth the horror of the proposed crime, yet by 
this very revelation helps to create for him the atmosphere of apparent 
heroism, which stimulates him to the deed, and to which the air-drawn 
dagger points the way. Even to Lady Macbeth the shrieking owl 
was the “fatal bellman.” All of these things in turn tend directly to 
divert attention from the crime itself to its effects upon its perpetra- 
tors. Yet no incident in all the range of creative literature is more 
striking than this, which so consummately conceals and reveals the 
“deep damnation” of the gentle Duncan’s murder: the terrible 
darkness of the “thick night” palled “ in the dunnest smoke of hell,” 
and the fearful stillness within, which made the very stones seem to prate 
of what was about to come to pass. I stand in the ante-room with 
Lady Macbeth, and share the suspense well-nigh unendurable to her, 
excited though she was, and made bold by drink. It is the triumph of 
the imagination and of psychologic effect in literature, heightened by 
Macbeth’s strange words after all is over. Not even then does he men- 
tion his victim; the “amens” of the grooms alone stick in his throat, 
like echoes of the guilt by which he has wrongly won. At this supreme 
moment the murdered king is in the background. The murderer is the 
victim, who has the sympathies of the spectator and the reader. 

The guilty couple, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, were inexperi- 
enced murderers. There is something almost childish in their manner 
of carrying out their designs. How much more judgment they would 
have shown had they hired it done by those accustomed to such 
bloody work, such as Macbeth himself employed later on to put Banquo 
and Fleance out of the way, and who would have left no traces. Macbeth 
might have done this in the first instance as well as in following ones. 
It would have been most natural to him thus to have spared himself 
the personal part, the rdle of secret assassin, so repugnant to his 
thoughts. But it was necessary to the development of Macbeth’s 
character that he should play the part. 

But observe another consummation! Macbeth permits himself to 
believe that he is being drawn irresistibly to the deed. He lingers 
fascinated over the vision of the air-drawn dagger. To his poetic, 
tragedy-loving nature, he seems for the time to be an impersonal, 
irresponsible instrument of Duncan’s fate, as the witches had already 
declared it was written to be. He even nerves himself with a sense of 
his own terrible importance as the instrument. He becomes imbued 
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with a solemnly strange elation, and we can imagine a certain stimu- 
lant to his courage in the greatness of the crime. It is no common 
murder. Macbeth is no common murderer. The accessories are 
harmoniously uncommon. And his is the essentially dramatic tempera- 
ment. He poses continually. Every one of his soliloquies is about him- 
self and the effect upon others of what he proposes to do. He is not 
at all unfavorably impressed by the lofty precedent, when he imagines 
himself moving “like a ghost,” “with Tarquin’s ravishing strides towards 
his design.” And while he gloats over the rather congenial horror of 
the thing, the bell rings, and he cries: “The bell invites me!” 
“T go and it is done. The bell invites me! _ 
Hear it not, Duncan; it is the knell 
Which summons thee to heaven or to hell.” 

It is impossible not to catch a note of satisfaction in these tragic words. 

In bracing himself for a deed at first so repulsive to him in con- 
templation, he has come to regard himself as something of a hero. 
Not until it is accomplished is he really sensible of his guilt. Nor 
does he reach that point until he has given further vent to his dramatic 
nature through his own emotional narration to his wife, in which he 
dwells so tenaciously upon the muttering of grooms in their would-be 
- sleep. But to Lady Macbeth, the murder was intensely real. She 
was stimulated, not by any dramatic feeling, but by a very material 
and a very practical consideration. But even to be Queen of Scotland 
was insufficient to nerve her for a deed around which in her mind no 
roseate tinge of the poetry of tragedy hung. The sleeping Duncan 
reminds her of her father, the shrieking owl struck terror to her heart. 
It is a deed of “dreadful note,” and nothing more or less. But her 
strong will asserts itself again when there is need of prompt action. 
She reproaches Macbeth with his brainsickly words, and to reassure 
him, hastens, in defiance of herself, to stain her hands with blood, the 
sight of which is so much more abhorrent to her than to her husband. 

When Macbeth, quaking with fear, finds in the knocking at the gate 


a parallel with the beating of his own heart, and, forgetting himself in 
remorse, cries, 


“Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! 

I would thou couldst,” 
he arouses much more unreserved pity for himself in our breasts 
than we certainly ever feel for Duncan, who after life’s _ fitful 
fever sleeps well. Lady Macbeth, on the other hand, alert only to 
their danger and quick to perceive and to suggest ways to avert 
suspicion, is nowhere so essentially and wholly repugnant to every 
sentiment of oursouls. She is a tragic queen no longer—nothing but 
a quaking coward! 

Macbeth, in his attempt “to look like the innocent flower,” has, for 
the first time in his life, no basis of innocence to stand upon. He is 
able momentarily to place his excitement under the utmost curb of 
restraint, speaking coldly, briefly, and artificially until after the murder 
is discovered. But the dramatic side of his nature, being no longer 
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appealed to, his spirits have tumbled: his overwrought feelings over- 
whelm him : he murders the grooms and cries, “ There is nothing serious 
in mortality. But, called upon to defend this foolish additional crime, 
he is again talking about himself, and his speech 
““Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral in amoment?” 
is the best he could have possibly made, because his dramatic tempera- 
ment is again asserting itself, and in his extravagant speech we can 
see the pictures poetry and imagination are making for him, which 
in his lingering sense of self-interest he strives to turn and succeeds in 
turning to his own favor. This done, he is ready to assume a new role 
and to present an apparent royalty of Nature in his dignified words, 
“Let’s briefly put on manly readiness, 

And meet in the hall together.” 

Lady Macbeth, after the stress and storm of the terrible, unac- 
customed work, needed no pretence of fainting. There was nothing for 
her but insensibility. 

By a subtle use of contrast the shawtand the true gentleman of the 
piece are again brought together. Macbeth has played his false and 
overdone part asa mourner. Banquo, full of suspicion, and knowing 
the danger to himself, reveals his nobility of ,character and gives un- 
speakable elevation to the scene by his courageous speech : 

“In the great hand of God I stand; and thence 
Against the undivulged pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice.” 
Here, as always throughout the play, it is the murderer’s imagination 
which the play delineates. The victims of Macbeth’s murders get no 
attention or sympathy whatever. Indeed, they are forgotten the mo- 
ment they are out of sight! p 

It is not with Duncan we have to do. “ Hesleeps well.” Neither is 
it “the consequences” which cannot be “trammelled up” with which 
the horror of the play is loaded. It is solely Macbeth’s conscience that 
is being acted out on the stage. It is only with the tragedy going on 
within him that we have to do. 

As for Lady Macbeth: she who at the beginning of the play 
poured courage into her coward lord, and taunted him with being like 
a cat who loved fish but dared not wet its feet to get them, ends in a 
collapse brought on by fear of what has already been done; while her 
lord—the coward, the brainsickly thinker, the poor cat—dies fight- 
ing like a soldier and sells his life for its highest price. 

So, from beginning to end, the wife is her husband’s perfect counter- 
part and foil; and in counterpart and foil, just as we see fencers do, they 
completely change places. And so, from beginning to end, the play is 
one of pure imagination. We see the tragedy behind the curtain 
much more vividly than the tragedy before it. And from first to last, 
it is the soul of Macbeth, and not the poor victims of his ambition, 
his crime and rapine, by which our sympathy is bound. 

Mary E. CARDWILL. 








SHAKESPEARE’S LATIN DERIVATIVES. 


THE name HAMLET*® is given by Saxo-Grammaticus as “ Amleth’ 
and sometimes appears in the form “ Ambleth.” It therefore appears 
connected with the old Danish and modern Icelandic “Aml1” or “ Ambl,” 
defined as “ Persistent labor without especial dexterity or apparent re- 
sult.” The verb “ Ambla”’ means “ To bungle in the performance of 
any task.’’ It seems probable, however, that the radical meaning in- 
cluded the idea of ultimate success, but by slow steps and through 
the use of means that seem poorly adapted to their purpose. If so, it 
would appear to be connected with the Latin amdudare (the English 
“amble’’), meaning “ To proceed at a slow pace.” The termination 
“eth” makes the appellation definite, and the word “ Aml-eth” is, 
therefore, nearly equivalent to the English phrase, “The bungler,” 
and so is found to be an excellent characterization of the prince who 
finally revenged his father’s death by the use of slow and indirect 
means which for a long time seemed to bring him no nearer to the ac- 
complishment of his design. 

In connection with this discussion of the derivation of the name of 
“ Hamlet,” it seems appropriate to call attention to Shakespeare’s 
thorough acquaintance with the Latin language. Ben Jonson’s state- 
ment that Shakespeare had “small Latin and less Greek” has been 
frequently quoted as a proof that he knew but little of those languages, 
in forgetfulness of the fact that it indicates that he had some knowl- 
edge of Greek and a more thorough familiarity with the Latin. The 
question is, how much? It is quite probable that he had not that in- 
timate acquaintance with the classical authors that Jonson possessed, 
and that he, therefore, appeared to the latter to be comparatively 
ignorant of the classical languages. Moreover it would be quite in 
keeping with his character that, after learning so much Latin as 
answered his own purposes, he should refrain from making a boast or 
display of his acquirements. This much is certain to any one who will 
read any one of Shakespeare’s plays; that the author who coined so 
many words from Latin roots, and who used such words so discrimi- 
natingly and yet so daringly, must have had a thorough acquaintance 
with the language from which they were derived. Until we possess 
better references than are now available as to the dates when many of 
our common English words first came into use, and as to the authors 
by whom they were first employed, we shall not know how numerous 
are the familiar words and phrases that we owe to Shakespeare’s coin- 





* The present writer has elsewhere set forth his views as to the character of 
Hamlet as it presented itself to its creator’s mind, and will not here repeat them. 
See The Mystery of Hamiet, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1881. Also 
The Bankside Shakespeare, Vol. X1., Introduction. 
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age. Many words occur in his plays, however, which are either rarely 
enjoyed elsewhere, or else which are used by Shakespeare with a 
meaning different from that which they ordinarily convey, and which 
could not have been attributed to them by any one who was not 
thoroughly informed as to the precise powers of their Latin origi- 
nals. 

Shakespeare makes Hamlet say of the interpolated drama which 
he devises, that it is “ An excellent play, well digested in the scenes, 
set down with as much modesty as cunning.” Now Cicero (De Off, 
lib. 1) states that by the Stoics modestia is used as the equivalent of the 
Greek edrazia, and means a setting forth in proper order and shape; 
skill in the art of expression. This is precisely the sense in which 
Shakespeare uses the word. 

In the term “ rivals,” 


“Tf you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch,” 


there is an evident remembrance that its derivation is from 77vus, a 
brook, and a reversion to the time when two sentinels of opposing 
armies, separated from each other by a little stream, watched, each 
upon his own bank, while in the quiet and loneliness of the night each 
became in a certain sense a companion for the other. 

Among the omens which appear “a little ere the mightiest Julius 
fell,” there are mentioned 


“ Disasters in the sun,” 


with apparent reference to the derivation of the word disaster from 
dis, used with a sinister sense, and astrum, a star or heavenly body, a 
term sometimes applied to the sun. It is stated that at the voice of 
the cock 


“ The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine.’’ 


“ Extravagant” is from extra, beyond, outside of, and vagare, to wan- 
der, to roam, to range about. We are accustomed to apply the word 
to a going beyond the proper limits in the expenditure of money or in 
the description of facts. Shakespeare uses it here in its broad, general 
meaning of roaming beyond the customary limits, and then defines it 
by the word “erring” derived from erraro, to wander about : 


“ This present object makes probation.” 


Now “ probation ” ordinarily means a time or period of trial. Shake- 
Speare here uses it, however, as meaning proof; fromthe Latin profare, 
to prove. 

The phrase “The perfume and suppliance of a minute” has fre- 
quently been misunderstood, and has given rise to many learned con- 
jectures. Suppliance here is not used as meaning supplication, but as 
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a doublet of the word “supply,” derived from the Latin supplere, and 
having the common termination ance. 
“The whole ear of Denmark 


Is by a forged process of my death 
Rankly abused. 


“ Behind the arras I’ll convey myself 
To hear the process.” 
The Latin procedere means not only to go before, to advance, but is 
also used in the sense “to be reckoned, to be brought into account.” 
Hence process here means a reckoning, a setting forth, an account, thus 
coming near to the meaning of the French proces and the English law 
term process. 

The ghost complains that he was cut off “disappointed.” The 
word here means “unprepared,” as appointed is sometimes used for 
equipped, prepared, ready. 

Polonius states that 


“ To expostulate 
What majesty should be” 


would be a waste of time. Here “expostulate” is used not in its 
usual sense of to dispute, to demand earnestly, as a derivative from ex- 
postulare, but is treated as if it were from exponere (participle expost- 
tus), to set forth, to relate. 
Polonius’s word “ perpend”’ is a direct transfer to English of the 
Latin perpendere, to weigh carefully, to consider. 
“Tn form and moving how express and admirable !”’ 
“Express” is from exprimere, to press out; hence the participle 
expressus means standing out from the surroundings, clearly dis- 
tinguished, and differing from all about. 
“ Not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the slain.” 
“You shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see.” 
Here “continent? means “that which contains,” and is derived 
from continere, to contain, to hold. 
“Tn our circumstance and course of thought, 
Tis heavy with him. 
“ And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part.” 
Although “circumstance” is derived from circumstantia, compounded 
from circum, about, and stare, to stand, Shakespeare, finding no better 
word to express his thought and relying upon the power of circum, 
uses it as ifit meant a going about, a circuit, a beating about the bush, 
“He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after. 


“QO God! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourned longer!” 
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“Discourse” here means discursiveness, being, derived from dis- 
currere, to run one way and another, to and fro, up and down. 


“We will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming.” 


“Censure” is used as the equivalent of judgment, from censere, to 
think, to judge, to give an opinion. 


“Goodness, growing to a plurisy, 
Dies in his own too much.” 


Here “plurisy” is used for plethora, as if it were from plus, pluris, 
instead of from the Greek mAevpad 
“Such a deed 


As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul.” 


“Contraction,” from the Latin contractio, is used with especial reference 
to the marriage contract as a drawing or bringing together. 


“A station like the herald Mercury.” 


“Station”’ here means a standing, an attitude, from statio, the act 
of standing. 


“One incapable of her own distress.” 


“Incapable” is used with the meaning unable to hold, unable to com- 
prehend, from capere, to hold, to comprehend. 


“ The occurrents, more and less 
Which have solicited.” 


“ Occurrents” for occurrences, from occurrere, to meet, to happen, to 
occur. Solicited from sollicitare, to move, to stir, to disturb. 

Other passages of the kind might be quoted from this tragedy, 
and in the originality and boldness with which the words are coined or 
employed, all the rest of Shakespeare’s dramas bear similar testimony 
to his familiarity with the Latin language. Even the apparent mistakes 
are of a nature which it would require quite as much scholarship to 
commit as to avoid. 

EDWARD P. VINING, 72 Jntroduction to Bankside, Vol. XT. 
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“The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal.” 

Whatever meaning we may give in this passage to the word “eale,” 
whether ale, bale, ill, or evil, the fact remains that no intelligible mean- 
ing can be extracted from the next line, ‘“‘ Doth all the noble substance 
of a doubt” as it stands, and as Shakespeare generally had a definite 
meaning in everything he wrote, and was in the habit of using apt 
words to express it, the only explanation must be that there is a typo- 
graphical error of some kind in the text. All the commentators agree 
that this error lies in the words “of a doubt;” for although Richard 
Grant White at one time suspected the error might be in the word 
“doth,” yet the text adopted by him in his Riverside Edition shows 
that he aftewards abandoned this idea. Now it is a well known fact that 
nearly all the errors in the Shakespeare text are phonetic, z.¢., that the 
printer substituted for the original words something which strongly 
resembled them in sound. 

It seems to me that the true way, therefore, to find out the words 
for which “of a doubt” was substituted is to consider whether there 
cannot be found some other words closely resembling these in sound, 
which, if put in their place, would make good sense of the line. 

A moment’s reflection would serve to satisfy any one of the strong 
resemblance in sound between “of a doubt” and “over doubt;” a 
resemblance which would be much increased by considering the meth- 
ods of pronunciation in Shakespeare’s day. Richard Grant White, 
in his English Pronunciation in the Elizabethan Era, in the 12th 
volume of the Grant White Shakespeare, p. 425, says: “There seems 
to have been a great irregularity in the pronunciation of syllables, and 
especially of monosyllabic words now written with 0 and va. Words 
which have now, and which in the best usage had even then the long 
pure sound of 0, were very generally pronounced with the short sound ; 
the converse being equally true.” 

From this it would seem that probably Sver was sometimes pro- 
nounced sver, and sf sometimes pronounced of in Shakespeare’s time. 
The adoption of either of these pronunciations would make “of a 
doubt” and “over doubt” almost identical in sound. 

Now I contend that the substitution of “over doubt,” with the sense 
of “casting a doubt over” for “of a doubt,” gives a clearer and more 
accurate expression of the idea evidently intended to be conveyed by 
the entire passage than any other proposed emendation of the text. 
Hamlet, after reprehending the Danish custom of hard drinking and 
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alluding to the way in which it injuriously affected the national repu- 
tation, proceeds to philosophize upon the subject as follows : 
‘So oft it chances in particular men 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
gop us that these men 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star— 
Their virtues else—be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo— 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault :” 
and then proceeds to sum up the whole idea in one single sentence: 
“the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance over doubt 
To his own scandal.” 

Could anything be more tersely and clearly expressed? The coin- 
ing of a new word “ over doubt” and applying it in the sense of cast- 
ing a doubt over, is very characteristic of Shakespeare’s style, as witness 
his use of the word “o’erleavens,” a few lines before. As Hamlet has 
just stated the effect of the “vicious mole of nature” was not to 
destroy men’s good qualities, but only to make them “7x the general 
censure take corruption from that particular fault,” it was in the same line 
of thought that he should say, not that the “ dram of eale”’ debases, or 
adulters, or douts (2.¢., extinguishes) “all the noble substance,” but 
simply that it “ over-doubts,” or casts a doubt over it in the estimation 
of the general public. 

I do not find the reading among any of those given in the New 
Variorum Hamlet of Dr. Furness, nor is it hinted at in the article in 
the October SHAKESPEARIANA, so that I am inclined to think the sug- 
gestion is a new one. That an idea so very obvious should never have 
occurred to any of the numerous. commentators who have struggled 
with the obscure passage before, seems very strange, and seems but 
another illustration of the fable of Sir Launfal, who, after travelling 
over the world in search of the Holy Grail, found it at last in his own 
castle.* W. REYNOLDs. 

*In Appleton Morgan’s Study in the Warwickshire Dialect (papers of the 
New York Shakespeare Society, No. 2, p. 36) it is stated that dout is the 
Warwickshire, Sussex, Yorkshire, Staffordshire and South Wales dialect word 
for put out, embarrass, extinguish or cancel. ‘*‘ Dout—He douts me=He embar- 
rasses me. The dram of Eale. Doth all the noble substance often doubt. To 
his own scandal,” Ham/et,1., iv. If this isa use of the Warwickshire word, I think 
this celebrated crux is simplified, viz.: the morsel of evil born in the man em- 
barrasses and extinguishes (or eclipses) all his good points (Eale being a mis- 
print for evil). See use of the word dout in Henry V., 1V., ii., 11; and again in 
Hamlet (Bankside F. 3178): ‘I have a speech of fire that fain would blaze. But 
that this folly doubts it.” This explanation would leave Mr. Reynolds’ difficulty 
with the last line he cites confined to the “of a,” the safest rule being to take 
the 1623 text as we find it,and disregard orthography, unless impossible to get a 
meaning thereby.—[EDs, SHAKESPEARIANA. | 
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As an authority about anything, Dr. Samuel Johnson has faded 
slowly and silently away. His moral essays are dead and forgotten, 
his Dictionary has been an hundred times superseded, his poetry is un- 
recognized, his bibliographical and historiographical labors defunct, and 
the mass of his prefaces, lectures and discourses and dissertations lost 
in the dust of generations. But in his own day he held London in a 
sort of literary fright. He made reputations or shattered them with a 
bull as ponderous as it was always reckless or partial or bent by his own 
personal mood or interest at the time. He kept England in a terror as 
abject as his Dictionary created in the gentle breasts of Becky Sharp's 
schoolmates. The day of literary despots has passed forever. At this 
date there could no more be a potentate like Johnson than a kingdom 
like Dahomey in civilized Europe or America. But, in his own day, no 
book could live long without the great Doctor’s approval, sounded like 
a trumpet in the Latin-English, which abjectly frightened away a pos- 
sible rejoinder. 

It is nothing, perhaps, to be surprised at, that—when Johnson came 
to edit Shakespeare, he should have brought to the task the same orac- 
ular ponderousness as stood him in stead everywhere else. We must 
remember that for a century or so it had been the fashion to patronize 
Shakespeare. Shaftesbury had complained of Shakespeare’s “ rude 
and unpolished style and antiquated phrase and wit.” Rymer had 
jeered at his knowledge of decency or propriety. Dryden had placed 
him “below the dullest writers of our own or any precedent age.” 
Voltaire had called him “ta drunken savage.’”” Hume had denied to 
him ‘a reasonable propriety of thought;” adding, “It is in vain we 
look in him for either purity or simplicity of diction. Both he and 
Ben Jonson were equally deficient in taste and elegance, in harmony 
and correctness.”” Denham had declared that Shakespeare was nothing 
compared with Cowley. Edward Phillipps, the nephew of Milton (in 
his “ Theatrum Poetarum’”’), pronounced the bard of Avon “the laughter 
of the critics;’’ and John Dennis, who was esteemed alternately the 
rival and equal of Pope in literary judgment, declared that he “set all 
propriety at defiance, his lines utterly devoid of celestial fire, his verses 
harsh, unpolished, unmusical.” Thus belabored on all sides, poor 
Shakespeare, perhaps, has cause to be thankful for Johnson’s distant 
though charitable approval. Still, it reads rather queerly to take down 
Dr. Johnson’s own edition of Shakespeare and absorb his commentaries 
on the Shakespearian text. Let him turn, for example, to where the 
Doctor says of Hamlet : 

“We must allow to the tragedy of Hamlet the praise of variety. 
The incidents are so numerous that the argument of the play would 
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make a long tale. The scenes are interchangeably diversified with mer- 
riment and solemnity . . . that includes judicious and instructive 
observations. . . . New characters appear from time to time in 
continual succession, exhibiting various forms of life and particular 
modes of conversation. The pretended madness of ‘Hamlet’ causes 
much mirth . . . the catastrophe is not very happily produced ; 
the exchange of weapons is rather an expedient of necessity than a 
stroke of art. A scheme might easily be found to kill ‘Hamlet’ with 
the dagger and ‘ Laertes’ with the bowl.” 

Again, of Julius Casar : 

“Of this tragedy many particular passages deserve regard, and the 
contention and reconcilement of ‘ Brutus’ and ‘Cassius’ is universally 
celebrated. But I have never been strongly agitated in perusing it, 
and think it somewhat cold and unaffecting, etc.” 

Of Macbeth the good Doctor loftily approved, but added: “It has 
no nice discriminations of character. . . . I know not whether it 
may not be said in some parts which now seem improbable, that in 
Shakespeare’s time it was necessary to warn credulity against vain and 
illusive predictions.” (In which latter sentence we see, for perhaps the 
first time in criticism, the tendency, which has run to the utmost limits 
of crazy imbecility, of assigning ethical or pedagogic purposes to the 
playwright, who, whatever his results, had no thought but to work up 
paying theatrical matter for Elizabethan audiences.) 

Without pausing to inquire whether Hamlet was a low-comedy 
part in Johnson’s eyes (we know it was not to David Garrick’s), or 
whether the melancholy prince’s “ pretended madness” caused “ much 
mirth” to the age, or only to Samuel Johnson—(people nowadays do 
not sit and giggle over “the pretended madness of Hamlet ’’)—let us 
turn to the Ramdler of this excellent lexicographer, and read him, 
patiently, if we can, citing the magnificent lines— 

“Come thick night 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell; 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry ‘hold! hold!’ ”"— 


as an example of “poetry debased by mean expressions ;” because 
“dun” is a “low” expression “seldom heard but in the stable ;”’ 
“knife,” ““an instrument used by butchers and cooks in the meanest 
employment ;” and asking “ who, without some relaxation of his grav- 
ity, can hear of the avengers of guilt peeping through the blanket of 
the dark!” Let the reader look on a little farther, and find this 
worthy dictionary-maker telling off the spondees and dactyls in the 
dramas (to ascertain if the casura was exactly in the middle) on his 
fingers and thumbs, and counting the unities up to three, to see if he 
could approve of what the ages after him were to worship! if, haply, 
this Shakespeare (although he might have devised a scheme to kill 
Laertes with the bowl and Hamlet with the dagger, or might have 
thrown a little more fire into the quarrel with Brutus and Cassius) could 
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be admitted to sit at the feet of Addison, with his sleepy and dreary 
Campaign ,; or Pope, with his metrical proverbs and icy platitudes. 
Let him find the old lexicographer admitting, in his gracious conde- 
scension, that Zhe Tempest “is sufficiently regular ;” of MJeasure for 
Measure that “the unities are sufficiently preserved ;” that the J/cd- 
summer Night's Dream was “well written;” that the style of the 
Merchant of Venice was “easy ;”” but that in As You Like /t “an op- 
portunity of exhibiting a moral lesson” is unhappily lost ; the W7x¢er’s 
Tale entertaining ; in Azug John “a pleasing interchange of incidents 
and characters’ (remarking, however, that “the lady’s grief is very 
affecting’); telling us that Zroz/us and Cressida “is one of the most 
correctly written of Shakespeare’s plays;” of Corzolanus that it ‘is 
one of the most amusing;” that Antony and Cleopatra is “ low,” and 
“without any art of connection or care of disposition ;” dismissing 
Cymbeline with the remark that he does not care “to waste criticism 
upon unresisting imbecility ; upon faults too evident for detection, and 
too gross for aggravation ;” pleased to commend Romeo and Juliet, be- 
cause “the incidents are numerous and important, the catastrophe ir- 
resistibly affecting, and the process of action carried on with such 
probability, at least with such congruity to popular opinions, as tragedy 
requires ;” and while, on the whole, approving of Othello, remarking 
that “had the scene opened in Cyprus, and the preceding incidents 
been occasionally related, there had been little wanting to a drama of 
the most exact and scrupulous regularity.” And so on everywhere! 
Let the reader imagine one thus patronizing these mighty and death- 
less monographs to-day ! and—hold his peace ! 

But perhaps the strangest of all his dicta anent great Shakespeare 
is the following, delivered not in print, but ponderously to his biog- 
rapher, the remarkable Mr. Boswell : 


“ He again talked of the passage in Congreve with high commenda- 
tion, and said, ‘Shakespeare never has six lines without a fault. Per- 
haps you may find seven, but this does not refute my general assertion. 
If I cometoan orchard and say, “ There’s no fruit here,” and then comes 
a poring man who finds two apples and three pears, and tells me, “ Sir, 
you are mistaken, I have found both apples and pears,” I should laugh 
at him.” 


We who have hugged Shakespeare to our hearts in spite of Dr. 
Johnson, and find in the Elizabethan that summit of eloquence and po- 
etry which the old doctor imagined only himself to occupy, can afford 
to relish this sort of stuff, and imagine a public that swallowed it for 
gospel. 

But we must admit, while laughing at the criticism, that in polittcs 
and social economics Shakespeare and Johnson agreed perfectly. Each 
was a Tory in the fullest sense the word was ever recetved. Like 
Shakespeare, Dr. Johnson’s mission was to approve of the present, not 
to foresee or discount the future; not, as Tennyson puts it, “to break 
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the dams,” but ‘through the channels of the state” to “convoy the 
people’s (that is the sovereign’s) will.” 

Dr. Johnson was a Tory and a Conservative in politics when poli- 
tics was on the very eve of progress and reform. He was as blind as 
Homer himself to anything better than the age he lived in, the civiliza- 
tion in which he moved, and the manners of the town which he thought 
the highest possible effort in the way of society and of civil institutions. 
He believed that the head of the state should be a king whose will or 
whim should be law, and that it was impious to question the existence 
of hereditary castes and titles. The institution of classes was divine in 
his eyes. To those born in a higher class than himself he took off his 
hat ; from those below him he expected the same obeisance. Had the 
world been filled with such as he, it could never have moved an inch 
onward or forward. Whatever was, was ordained of Heaven in his 
eyes, and it was impiety to suggest that anything ought to be im- 
proved, superseded, or revised. Whatever in the course of time had 
passed away, had existed, according to Dr. Johnson, as a model for 
present imitation, aud conscience was an inward affair to be discreetly 
kept in tune with whatever happened to come along from the proper 
sources. When he wrote the parliamentary debates for The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, he “took care that the Whig dogs should always get 
the worst of it.” He hated the sound of the word “ pension,” but rec- 
ognized the finger of Providence when a pension happened his own 
way. It did not seem exactly appropriate to him that a gentleman 
should be hanged, but when Dr. Dodd was hanged, he expressed his 
satisfaction that it was done decorously and neatly. Neither Shake- 
speare nor Johnson was a Lear or a Timon throwing away his substance 
in silly confidence that anybody receiving it would restore it again on 
demand. When Johnson wanted a penny or a dinner he expected to 
render an equivalent, and exacted, as he expected to render, the gud 
pro quo. 

Both the poet and the pundit urged the righteousness of things as 
they were. Each demanded purple and fine linen as the right of those 
born to such amenities ; and scourges and starvation for those in the 
walks of life where scourges and starvation abound. 
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Enter Lord chiefe Iuftice. Ihe ae, 
Sir,here comes the noble man that committed the primce 
for ftriking him about Bardolfe. 
fr [ohn Wait clofe,I will notfee him. “ 
Iuftice Whatsheethatgoesthere? ~ : he 
Jers. Falftafte and’t pleafe your lordfhip. —— 
Taft, Hethat wasin queltion for therob'ry? 





THE above is a fac-simile of a curious effect of the make-up of the 
1600 Quarto of the second part of Henry the Fourth, occurring in a 
copy of that Quarto which passed through the hands of Dr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, at line 282, which in all other of the known quartos reads as 
follows : 

Enter Lord chicfe [uftice. 

Boy Sir, here comes the noble man that committed the prince for 

ftriking him about Bardolfe. 

Sir [ohn Wait clofe, I will not fee him. 

luftice Whats hee that goes there ? 

Seru. Falftaffe, and ’t pleafe your lordfhip. 

/uft. He that was in queftion for the rob’ry ? 


When Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ collection of Shakespeare blocks passed 
by his will into the possession of The New York Shakespeare Society, 
its attention was attracted by this block, and expert opinion was 
sought as to how the curious effect could have been produced, 
whether it was accidental or designed. Accordingly proofs of the 
block were submitted to various experts who responded by letter as 
follows: 


Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, President of the De Vinne Press wrote: 


Appleton Morgan, Esq. DEAR SIR: I would not care to express 
what might be called an expert opinion on the typographical blemish, 
from an inspection of your fac-simile. I should want not only to see 
but to study the original under a magnifier. All I can do at present 
is to suggest that it may be a “ frisket bearer’? which has slipped from 
the “ frisket ” on the form of type. 

Perhaps this needs explanation. The “frisket”’ is a thin square 
iron frame covered with paper. Its office is to protect the sheet to be 
printed from being blackened by ink in parts where ink is not wanted, 
as in the margins or blanks on a page. To prevent the sagging and 
blackening of the paper, the pressman often has to paste wads of paper 
or cork, or turned-up cardboard (called “bearers”’) on the “ frisket.” 
Sometimes these slip. I think one has slipped in this case, and made 
the curious mark, but this is only a guess, a random shot at something 
which is new and not too clear. Yours very truly, 


THEO. L. DE VINNE. 
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Mr. E. R. Collins, a practical printer, writes : 

DEAR SIR: After giving the reproduction of the part of page of 
Shakespeare my careful attention and consideration, I conclude that 
the marks to which you call my attention are nothing more than what 
a printer calls “stick-ups.” It is a quad that has been used to fill up 
the lines and when the face of the type was planed down this quad has 
been planed to the same level as the type. The top of the quad may 
have been battered, or perhaps it was an ornament of some description 
that had been spoiled, and after that, as is often the case in printing 
offices, it was used as a quad, and thus, being nearly type-high, it 
showed up in the printing. The fact that these marks appear in only 
one copy of the book would seem to give strength to my opinion. The 
pressman has seen the blemish on the sheet and driven down the 
offending quads. 

To illustrate my idea, I enclose herewith a clipping taken from a 
paper this morning. You will notice in the upper left hand corner the 
outline of these letters, .F.T.B, reading them from left to right. 
Reading them from right to left of course they are B. T. F., which are 
the initials of the Boston Type Foundry, the foundry at which the 
quad used in spacing out the line was made. As these letters are cast 
on the end of the quad to read from left to right the same as printed 
matter, as a sort of trade advertisement for the foundry, when the 
quad works up to type-high, and an impression is taken of it, the im- 
pression reads backward. Thus one seeing these letters, and not know- 
ing how they came there, might puzzle for some time before they 
reached the accurate solution, and it is easy to see how one not 
acquainted with the art of printing—like the crazy Donnelly cipherist 
crew, for example—might, a century hence, see in these simple and 
easily accounted for letters caballistic characters of secret import. 

Yours very truly, E. R. COLLINS. 

Mr. Ernest E. Baker, nephew of the late Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
writes : 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE, December 5, 1890. 

DEAR MR. APPLETON MORGAN: I have your letter of the 16th of 
November last, with the rough impression from one of the Halliwell- 
Phillipps blocks, which I have carefully examined. I cannot, I am 
afraid, give you a history of the electro or tell you where it came from. 
My late uncle not infrequently had blocks prepared for a special ob- 
ject—for some publication—and sometimes the work was never pub- 
lished, and sometimes he changed his mind and the block was either 
thrown on one side or destroyed. In this case I cannot help thinking 
that he had the block prepared from a quarto he had, thinking the 
marks curious, and afterwards came to the conclusion that he would 
not publish it. I am unable to find any work of his containing this il- 
lustration. If I may suggest, I would say that the mark after Justice 
is a MS. addition of the word “ etcetera’’—etc.—and that the rhomboidal 
figure in the margin, with the three dots, is a rude thumbnail pen- 
and-ink drawing of a stage, showing the positions to be taken by Fal- 
staff, the Lord Chief Justice, and the servant: or again, the mark after 
Justice might be a Ms. addition of “et s‘,” for “et servant.” These 
are only my conjectures. I have forwarded your letter and the im- 
pression to Mr. Sam. Timmins, and have asked him his views and 
whether he knows of any one who can say definitely why the block was 
made and what is its interpretation. 

Very faithfully yours, ERNEST E. BAKER. 
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The above give an idea of the general opinion of experts upon the 
matter up to the report from Mr. Timmins, who writes Mr. Baker that 
he agrees with him that the copy of the Quarto in question was one 
used as an actor’s or prompter’s copy, and that the rhomboidal mark 
was marked in ink and intended as a sort of plat of the stage, show- 
ing the positions of the three dramatis persone, viz.: the Chief Justice, 
Falstaff and Page at the opening of the scene; the mark after the 
stage direction, Enter Lord Chiefe Iuftice, being also in ink and 
meaning and servant, an opinion confirmed by such a reading being 
followed (line 326) in the Folio, where the lines read : 


Enter Chiefe Iuftice, and Seruant. ig 
Pag. Sir, heere comes the Nobleman that committed the Prince 
for {triking him, about Bardolfe. 
Fal. Wait clofe, I will not fee him. 
Ch. Iuft. What's he that goes there ? 
Ser. Fal/taffe, and’t pleafe your Lordfhip. 
luft. He that was in queftion for the Robbery ? 


Whether accident or design, the matter is most interesting, and 
suggests that the pother made in Mrs. Potts’ circular (see azte, Vol. VL, 
p. 136) about marks found on old Shakespeare imprints, was, as we 
suggested at the time, a much ado about nothing, and not the hue 


and cry after “ciphers”’ which the good lady believed it to be. 


+ & 

















THE EDITORS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
XIX. WILLIAM HARNESS.* 


WILLIAM HARNESS was born March 14, 1790, near the village of 
South Wickham, in Hampshire, England, and was educated at Harrow 
School, and at Christ Church College, Cambridge, where he received 
the degree of Master of Arts, taking orders in the English Church on 
leaving that University, where in 1822 he delivered the Boyle Lectures. 
Though entering with zeal upon the duties of his profession his tastes 
were literary and these had been fostered by his acquaintance with 
Lord Byron (of whom he had been a fellow-pupil at Harrow School), 
Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Miss Martineau; and among his friends 
of later date were also Dickens, Miss Austen, Washington Irving, 
Thackeray, Rev. Dr. Dyce and the late Halliwell-Phillipps. His 
first literary venture was a poem, “ The Wife of Antwerp, ” which had 
some temporary celebrity. His bent was, however, critical rather than 
creative, and his best work was an edition of Massinger in four volumes, 
published at about the same date. 

The study of Massinger led him to Shakespeare. He visited 
Stratford-upon-Avon and lingered there about the scenes connected 
with the dramatist’s early life, and superintended some restorations in 
and about the Shakespeare monuments. In 1825 he published an 
edition of the Plays and Poems in eight volumes, octavo, edited and 
printed by J. F. Dove, London. It contains, as the title-page informs 
us, “a selection of Notes, Critical, Historical and Explanatory.” 
This edition was received with favor, and was followed by a second 
one in 1830, also in eight volumes, octavo, and illustrated by selected 
and original plates. Three years after this, viz., in 1833, appeared a 
third edition of the same size, more richly illustrated than the preced- 
ing one, and containing forty plates by Heath. In this same year, he 
issued an edition in one volume, imperial 4to, containing one hundred 
of Boydell’s plates. This was followed in 1836 by an edition in one 
volume, royal octavo. In 1840 appeared another edition, similar to 
above and containing a fine engraving of the Chandos portrait; and in 
1842 a reprint of this edition was published. The number of editions 
issued proves that Harness was a popular editor. Was he a scholarly 
one? Does his edition possess real critical value? I have examined 
a copy of the 1830 edition in the Astor Library. The typographical 
work is excellent. There are at the beginning of Vol. I. superior 
engravings of the Droeshout and Chandos portraits. Then follows a 





*Continued from Volume V., page 347. 
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Life of Shakespeare which in view of more recent researches is of 
little value. 

After this are reprints of the prefaces of Rowe, Pope, and of Dr. 
Johnson. In this plan Harness has followed the much more exhaustive 
work of Malone. The text is based on that of Johnson and Steevens, 
The preface says: “... The editor has generally followed the text of 
Johnson and Steevens, from which he has only in a very few in- 
stances departed.” Each play is preceded by a brief original Intro- 
duction. There are numerous footnotes from the different editors 
and commentators. Among the number whose notes he quotes are 
Johnson, Steevens, Blackstone, Malone, T. Warton, Warburton, 
Schlegel. These notes he has drawn most freely from Steevens, and 
next to him from Dr. Johnson. This part of the work is certainly 
done with discretion and sound critical judgment. The notes, when 
not original, have been selected with care. When original, they are 
few, brief, luminous. I endorse the opinion of Halliwell-Phillipps, who, 
in a letter to Harness, wrote: “I am constantly reminded of you by 
your excellent edition of Shakespeare, your own explanatory notes to 
which are, in my opinion (excuse my presumption, but I am always 
at it, and therefore ought to be able to judge), the best, next to Dr. 
Johnson’s, ever made.” 

Harness’ theory as to why Shakespeare assumed only the charac- 
ters of elderly persons (we accept the tradition on this subject as cor- 
rect) is curious and fanciful. Such parts as Adam in As You Like It, 
the Ghost in Hamlet, are parts rather of declamation than passion. 
With a face capable of every variety of expression, with an exhaustive 
knowledge of acting, why, he asks, did Shakespeare assume only such 
characters? His reply is, “Owing to some personal defect.” * And this 
defect was lameness. The basis for this opinion is the allusion to 
lameness in the sonnets. 

Sonnet XXXVIL.: 

“So I, made dame by fortune’s dearest spite.” 

Sonnet LXXXIX.: 

“‘ Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt.” 

Such opinions, trivial and seemingly baseless, were however excep- 
tional. Mr. Harness’ editorial work was done carefully and judicious- 
ly. His edition, however, is not to be compared with Malone’s Vario- 
rum, nor with some of the later editions, and possesses no present value. 
He died November 11, 1869. Among his benefactions was the found- 
ing of a Prize at the University of Cambridgé, to be bestowed annually 
for the best competitive essay on Shakespeare. 

Wm. H. FLEMING. 





*The Literary Life of the Rev. William Harness, by the Rev. A. G. 
L’Estrange, pp. 50-51. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 
(33) We devoted in March, 1887 (Vol. IV., p. 154), considerable 


space to the claims of Chicago to possession of a genuine autograph of 
Shakespeare. Boston’s turn, it seems, was to arrive later. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s “ notes” are very conservative and readable. Briefly epito- 
mized there is at present in the Boston Public Library, a volume of 
North’s Plutarch, dated 1603, which was bought, together with a first 
folio of Ben Jonson, in 1880, of Mr. Samuel Gasking, an Englishman. 
He pointed out to the librarian an apparent signature of Shakespeare 
with other writing upon the inside of the back of the book on a fold of 
paper, to which, and to a memorandum then made upon the subject 
by the librarian, public attention now has been directed. It is not as- 
sumed that, even if the signature be genuine, Shakespeare ever saw 
this copy of Plutarch, but it is probable that the paper bearing the sig- 
nature was a piece of waste, perhaps a part of the refuse of some law- 
yer’s office, such as used frequently to be employed for linings in 
binding. 

The signature, ‘“‘ Willm Shakspeare, hundred and twenty poundes,” 
is not in the same ink with the other writings upon the paper, but all 
are in the ink and the handwriting of the seventeenth century. The libra- 
rian believes that they must have been concealed from view until the 
covers of the volume became detached, that they are older than any of 
the known forgeries of the poet’s signature, and that they were placed 
where they are at a time when there was no motive for their forgery. 
The position of the writing is unusual, and not where a forger would 
have been likely to place it. 

Mr. Chamberlain presents six reasons why he holds the signature 
to be probably genuine: 

1. The volume is dated in 1603, and probably was bound many 
years before Shakespeare died. 

2. The paper bearing the signature is part of the original consti- 
tution of the volume, and of the same date as the binding. 

3. Inthe judgment of experts the ink is that of the early part of 
the seventeenth century. 

4. The signature must have been written in that century, and 
before the signature, the text and the parchment had been perforated 
by a worm-hole, the clean edges of which show it to have been made 
subsequently. 

5. This signature bears a strong resemblance to the signatures of 
Shakespeare which are known to be genuine. 

6. If the signature be genuine, the additional words “hundred 
and twenty poundes” also must be, and, Mr. Chamberlain adds, “in 
that case the Boston Public Library possesses more of Shakespeare’s 
writing than has been found elsewhere.” The conclusion which he has 
reached is that “the library autograph presents many reasons in favor 
of its genuineness, and too few objections to warrant an adverse judg- 
ment.” 

(36) A very delightful calendar, as calendars go. The selections 
may not be entirely appropriate always to the season—and we may add 
it would be impossible to make them appropriate to anything else— 
and as to the mood of the reader, the less profanity a selection in- 
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vokes, the better we can speak of it. But in this case the artistic work 
commands enough praise to overcome the general reluctance to any 
selections at all. Who has not wished, in looking over the radiant 
Christmas cards, Easter cards, New Year’s cards, and so on, that the 
manufacturer could have confined himself to his art and left the senti- 
ments to the purchaser ? 

(37) and (38) are two volumes of recent lectures delivered by as 
many college professors to their classes. But, in the absence of any 
crying want for restatement of perfectly familiar, not to say elemen- 
tary, matter, it is difficult to conceive any excuse (except that of per- 
sonal vanity in the said professors) for their preservation in book-form. 
College professors, of course, are handicapped in many ways—the 
religious persuasion of their college, the age and comprehensions of the 
students, the scope of their curriculum—all these may operate, to com- 
pela rehash of already well-hashed matter. But to print this third hash is 
not only useless, but misleading. The bookbuyers, somehow or other, 
have grown to infer, and have a right to infer, that only a man who has 
something to say, shall “lecture,” or write books: and that the latest 
book will contain the latest information concerning its subject-matter. 
In these two volumes there is not only not the slightest merit of 
statement, or re-arrangement of jejune matter, but the results of the 
latest criticism and discovery are not alluded to at all. Robinson is 
comparatively modest in his preface, but Mr. Johnson is most preten- 
tiously satisfied with his performance. The “ problems ” he deals in 
were laid at rest at about the time that the remainder of his material 
accrued, viz., at about the date of Major-General Stanley’s mili- 
tary knowledge—the middle of the last century. There is absolutely 
nothing in these two volumes that requires comment, except as to 
the sapient presumption of their appearance in book-form. 

(89) Mr. Lawrence has photo-lithographed, under the supervision 
of the New York Shakespeare Society, the Will, in exact size, tint of 
ink and tone of paper of the original document. It is highly probable 
that this was, as Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps thought, intended to be a first 
draft only, and would have been engrossed later, had not it been sent 
for 7x extremis, and so hastily executed that the date was unchanged, 
and the interlineations (the “second best bed” among them) allowed 
to remain asthey were. The sheet isin convenient form for framing in 
glass or binding, and the nominal price (50 cents) ought to permit 
every lover of the poet to place in his library this unimpeachable relic 
of the Master. 

(45) It would be hard to mention a volume of 187 pages which 
contains more solid nutriment, more meat than this. Of course no 
newcomer could expect to write a successful play by following Prof. 
Hennequin’s rules. But certainly nobody could write a successful 
play without following them, though he would doubtless follow them 
instinctively. Nor could any successful playwright read Professor 
Hennequin’s book without saying, “ That’s how I did it ; that’s the only 
way it can be done.” The book is valuable for its keen apprehension 
and classification of the technique: and, whether one proposes to 
embark in playwriting himself, or is only curious to refresh his memory 
of agreeable sensations while recognizing the art by which they were 
produced, he will find this one of the most readable books of the last 
ten years. 

(48) This is twice as large as any one of Mr. Wigston’s three 
former books, and so presumably twice as interesting. Prior to its 
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reaching us we received the following letter: ‘Granville Villa, 
Tolland, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 4th December, 1890.—Dear Sirs: 
Somebody has been kind enough to send me the October SHAKE- 
SPEARIANA. I have therefore, in return, sent you a copy of my last 
work, ‘ Francis Bacon,’ which I hope you will kindly review fairly and 
upon the merits of the evidence. Here let me say that a very great 
amount of evidence remains unpublished, and I hope sooner or later 
that it will see light. The Bacon Theory cannot be disposed of by any 
writer (?) and, in spite of all that can be said against it, will gain ground 
year by year. You will permit me to remark that abuse of a work is 
not criticism. I say, with all patience, ‘Strike, but hear first,’ and I 
think Americans are famous for fair play, which is necessary in an 
appeal to reason. My book Hermes Stella may appear great rubbish 
simply read, but it was not intended for mere readers, but for experi- 
mental tests and fair examination. It is greatly to be regretted that 
Bacon’s De Augmentis of 1623 in its English form, or translation of 
1640, is not widely known, though the 1605 Advancement is (through 
the channel of Aldis Wright) well known. The former is very far the 
most important work. You can hardly suppose I have concocted or 
‘cooked’ my figures for the sake of calling down obloquy and ridicule 
upon my name, or that I published the work for self-profit! You may 
laugh as you like, but page 228 of the 1671 Xestauratio is a great 
Cipher Table in connection with the plays——Yours truly, W. F. C. 
WIGSTON.” 

(49) The Journal of the Bacon Society was reported dead, but 
appears again to announce that the Society (after having remained in 
doubt a long two years, as to the completeness of the Donnelly cipher) 
is at last able to announce its complete demonstration!!! (Dr. 
Nicholson’s complete demonstration of several other ciphers alongside, 
the Society have not heard of, at least they do not mention it if they 
have !) Then there are a large number of pages devoted to “ parallelisms ” 
between Bacon and the Plays, which—rarely using more than a single 
word—and that a substantive—in common, would demonstrate—to 
anybody who doubted it—that Bacon and Shakespeare (or Bacon and 
the author of the Plays) were constitutionally unable to make similar 
statements, or to treat similar subjects in the same metrical or literary 
or dramatic method. A long letter from Mrs. Pott (which exhibits that 
dear lady as still sadly toiling to utterly confound herself in her own 
imaginings), closes at once this Renaissance and volume second of what 
we trust all our readers will secure as a genuine curiosity of literature 
—The Journal of the Bacon Society! 

(51) Mr. Brander Matthews’s French Dramatists was a careful 
and conscientious work. It was highly appreciated upon its appear- 
ance ten years ago—as sui generis and solitary in the field it occupied 
—no other book extant reaching towards its peculiar scope. In 
turning the pages of this second edition one regrets that a gentleman 
with such fine critical instincts should waste his reputation on colorless 
magazine stories, each of which, while clever enough, reads just like 
any other man’s stories, and entirely conceals whatever title to literary 
style Mr. Matthews may lay a claim to. To the present edition Mr. 
Matthews adds a new chapter, entitled “A Ten Years’ Retrospect,” 
and there are in it some entirely admirable bits of criticism of plays 
which all of us have seen, to which every one of us will profoundly say 
Amen, and wish he had written himself. If Mr. Matthews really needs 
“ pot-boilers”” we suppose he ought, in justice to his family, to continue 
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writing them. But if he does not, why does he go on competing 
with other people's “ pot-boilers,” when he is capable of work like 
this ? 

(53) (64) When Shakespeare had been dead just four years, his 
compatriots—who in his very neighborhood had scoffed at his theatres 
as devices of the devil—broke ground in New England. We know— 
thanks to their latest historians—pretty much everything they brought 
with them; but among all their possessions no one of them, we may 
be very sure, carried a Shakespeare Quarto; and yet so thoroughly 
did they transport with them the very verve and fibre of old England, 
that if we Americans have any Mecca, it is New England. If this 
country has any holy land, surely it is that rugged and vigorous coast 
line where our handful of progenitors huddled in spots, and fought 
cold, hunger, Indians, witches and all the imagined powers of the in- 
fernal air, until the amenities of civilization caught up with them and 
made life worth the living. To us, who spend our holidays in pre- 
cincts where they froze and shivered and trembled at the demons and 
Indians, and prayed and preached and plowed and reaped with match- 
locks primed in their hands, there is much of the comic in the old 
Puritan and his blue-laws, his belief in witchcraft, and inconsistent 
persecutions of Baptists and Quakers, who came, as he did, to the 
wilds for freedom to worship God. But we must remember that it 
was the element which made him love blue-laws that made him dare 
the ocean and tempt the wilderness at all, and recall what he did in 
agony and labor that we may live softly and at our ease. That our 
forefathers persecuted for a time as they themselves had been perse- 
cuted, is true. But they soon got over it. They had to learn by ex- 
perience as well as precept, the doctrine that all men were born—as to 
politics as well as to religion—free and equal. And most of all, let us 
never forget that it was while toiling, fighting and praying in the wilder- 
nesses of bleak and barren New England, that it first dawned upon 
them that they were taking care of themselves; that they were nothing 
to King George; that they were getting along without the House of 
Lords quite as well as the Lords were getting along without them, and 
might as well be a national as a colonial people. Let us never forget 
that, we say; for that conviction, labored out slowly in the inner 
consciousness from 1620 to 1775, a century and a half, first set the 
Puritans to devising the federal union whose benefits and protection we 
reap to-day. They did not forget to legislate against the possible 
enormities of play-houses among their new precincts. They hastened 
in each settlement to build a meeting-house and a jail. The jail was 
for those who would not go to the meeting-house, and Satan could 
not well, under those circumstances, find time to fill a theatre. 

It was in the long evenings of those terrible winters, when a full 
night’s rest was rarely to be expected, save at the scanty grace of the 
red devils of the forest; when witchcraft, borrowed from Europe, 
celebrated eternally pale Hecate’s offering at their doors; when the 
noises of the forest, the crash of the breakers, the far-away moaning 
of the bar, and all sea cries, brought admonitions of the lonesome 
peril around them—that, with sunken voices, blanched lips, and in 
husky tones of fear, these legends, that Mr. Drake now gathers together, 
were told around the blazing logs, when the shadows of the fire- 
light, the hollow down by the flare, the dancing flames running to blue 
waves of smoke up the cavernous chimney, added piquancy of present 
terror to the tale. The realand the fabled, fact and phantasmagoria, 
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were one and the same to them. When the garrison in the blockhouse 
on Cape Ann were beleaguered, they never knew whether those were 
Indians or ghosts that beleaguered them. They could not kill them 
with lead, until— 


“Ghosts or witches,” said the captain, “thus foil I the evil one ’— 
And he rammed a silver button from his doublet down his gun. 


(The fiction being that the devil could not stand silver shot.) It is 
interesting to know that the devils retreated when they found the 
garrison firing silver, only to return the next night in the hope of ex- 
hausting the supply of precious metal. And it is worth noting—as 
showing the reality which this demonology had for our Puritan progen- 
itors—that Capt. Samuel Appleton (whose ancestor, Roger Appleton, 
by the way, had sat upon the Coroner’s Jury at Salisbury upon the 
body of Sir James Hales, the /e/o de se, the question of whose right to 
a devisement of his estate was the original of the grave-digger’s argu- 
ment in Hamlet) and his army of sixty men (the standing army of 
Massachusetts) were actually summoned from Ipswich to fight spooks ! 
Captain Appleton’sarmy marched back to Ipswich, and bore themselves 
with discreet silence as to their transactions in Cape Ann. For, although 
the chronicles are laboriously detailed as to the setting out, there is no 
further entry as to the remainder history of the expedition. No less 
veritable, surely, is the story which Sir Walter Scott could not refrain 
from telling in his “ Peveril of the Peak,” or Hawthorne from renew- 
ing with the witchery of his pen, the story of the mysterious white- 
haired man who saved the panic-stricken palefaces at Deerfield, and 
then disappeared. That the occurrence isan actual and not a legendary 
one, and the stranger either Goffe or Dixwell the regicide, almost 
spoils the weird fascination of the story. It was so much more con- 
sonant with the life these Puritans led that their preserver should have 
come from the clouds. 


“Come hither, God-be-glorified, and sit upon my knee ; 
Behold the faith unfolding whereof I spake to thee 
By the winter’s hearth in Leyden, and on the stormy sea!” 


No son of New England will forego possession of Mr. Drake’s 
fascinating volumes, nor any reader refuse to pardon this writer—a 
son of New England himself—from intruding, without excuse further 
than the excuses of birth and birthright, upon pages dedicated to the 
lore of the poet of humanity and of the empire that westward takes its 
Way. 

(55) The motto chosen for this drochure is, “ Some things can be 
proved as well as others.’ And this is about as comprehensive a review 
of the book as we could write. 

(58) Inthe intervals between combing his hair with his fingers, 
cobbling old shoes, gnawing crusts and making himself generally un- 
pleasant (and until his serene majesty the Tzar of all the Russias sees 
fit to earn the thanks of humanity by muzzling him), we suppose 
Count Tolstoi will go on writing dirty stuff like this. The only differ- 
ence between Tolstoi and any other unclean brute which we are able 
to perceive, is, that he writes. Anybody can speak aloud of matters 
which, by polite consent, are passed by as understood, in silence. But 
Tolstoi can write of them. There are two classes of people who are 
in a state of mind, it seems, as to Tolstoi: the class which thinks his 
books should be suppressed and the class which thinks they ought to 
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circulate. Postmaster-General Wanamaker has succeeded, it appears, in 
entirely satisfying both of these classes. By refusing passage through 
the mails to the present book he delighted the former, and—since his 
refusal largely added to the book’s currency—he also satisfied the 
latter. Toa full discussion of the contents of this particularly nasty 
specimen of Tolstoi we confess ourselves unequal. Our young ladies’ 
contemporary, Poet Lore, however, dissects it with genuine enthusiasm, 
and we are very glad to leave the business in their hands. The present 
edition is appropriately printed in vile type upon vile paper and bound 
in reptile green. 

(69) The publishers send us their beautiful edition of Princeton 
College Songs. There are many old favorites and several clever new ones. 
We especially note “In 1908,” ‘“Sunday-School Scholar,” “ New 
Jersee,” “ Jodel.” And then there is old “ Dulce Domum ” and a delight- 
ful arrangement of Mozart’s music to Ben Jonson’s “ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes.” 


THE following circular has been received at this table: “ 7he 
Shakespeare Society of New York, Stk: You are invited to become 
one of 150 subscribers to a Four Text Edition of Ham/et, presenting a 
parallelization of the Three Versions of that play, which appeared in 
1603, 1604, and 1623 ; exactly reproducing the archaic typography and 
characteristics of the same: verd., “it. e¢ punct. Accompanied by a trans- 
lation of the German Version performed in Dresden in 1626, and 
supposed to have been brought into Germany from London by English 
actors in 1603, and which throws a curious historical light upon the 
actual stage reading of the tragedy as presented by the London actors. 
The project of a Four Text Hamlet was a favorite with the New 
Shakespeare Society of London, which, as long ago as 1874, promised 
one, but succumbed to the typographical difficulties of the work, and 
finally abandoned the project. The New York Shakespeare Society 
believes it has surmounted those difficulties and undertakes to furnish 
its subscribers, in or about the Fall of 1891, with the Four Texts: a 
volume in folio about 16x 10, printed on laid paper, de /uxe, in the 
best style of The Riverside Press, about 200 pp. and bound in boards, 
parchment back, Bankside or Roxburge style. The volume will be 
sold only to those responding to this circular, at $12.50 per volume— 
payable on delivery—plus postage (or will be sent C. O. D. by express 
at subscriber's option, as to which please advise us at once), or we will 
receive subscriptions in advance at $10.50 on receipt of this circular, 
delivering the volume at our cost. To subscribers in Europe, deliver 
by register mail for £2, 6s.inadvance only. One hundred and fifty 
copies only to be printed from the types, and hand-numbered under 
the Society’s direction. Should the entire number of subscriptions be 
received before completion of the manufacture, subscribers’ names 
will be printed in full on last sheet. I should be pleased to receive 
your subscription on receipt of this——L. L. LAWRENCE, Clerk Publica- 
tion Com., N. Y. S. S., 21 Park Row, New York City.” 
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ALTHOUGH immersed in professional affairs, the president of one 
manufacturing company and a general officer of one or two others, 
the President of the New York Shakespeare Society has found leis- 
ure somehow, during the past winter, for several addresses upon 
Shakespearian themes: among them a carefully prepared lecture on 
‘“ Shakespeare’s Stage Hermeneutics,” which Mr. Morgan delivered at 
several points in the neighborhood of New York City. On March 
30, he also delivered an address upon the use of dialect in the 
plays before the Shakespeare Club of New York City, at the residence 
of Frederic G. Smedley, Esq., President of the club. But the most 
novel of Mr. Morgan’s efforts was his lecture for the benefit of 
the Free Reading-Room of Westfield, New Jersey. To make his 
subject interesting to a mixed audience, Mr. Morgan brought (for the 
first time on record so far as we are aware) the stereopticon into Shake- 
spearian service. By procuring the treatment of some of the rarest 
of the views on the Halliwell-Phillipp’s blocks for the slides of this 
instrument, the lecturer was able, according to the local press, to 
arouse a genuine enthusiasm for his subject in an audience to whom 
the conventional record of Shakespeare and Shakespearian material 


was entirely familiar, and upon the larger portion of which a purely 
critical treatment of the theme would have been entirely negative in 
effect. 


APROPOS of the lamented death of Mr. Lawrence Barrett, we are 
permitted to print the following letter, which explains itself : 

“ COHASSET, MAss., June 14, 1890. 
Appleton Morgan, Esq. 

My DEAk Str: Will you think me urging the autograph mania 
beyond its present too ample limit if I ask for your name in your own 
hand to place upon the blank page of my “ Bankside Shakespeare” ? 
It will greatly increase the value of my copy to me, and I shall regard 
it as a gentle courtesy from a man whom I hated when I was reading 
the “Shakespeare Myth,” and whom I have learned to respect and 
love in studying his later works, although I have never looked upon 
his face. 

The present publication is very precious to me, and will be greatly 
useful to all lovers of Shakespeare. Let me note that the paper by 
John T. Doyle was born of a conversation which took place in a 
eountry home in California where we were both guests. I was so 
much struck by his novel statement of his experience that I requested 
him to put it in print. He consented to do so if I would allow him to 
address it to me in the form of a letter. It so appeared originally in 
the Overland Monthly, and at my suggestion our mutual friend Furness 
reprinted it in the Variorum Merchant. It will gratify my friend to 
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see himself quoted here by Mr. Reynolds again in volume third of the 
Bankside. 

If I have the happiness of knowing you, I have a question or two 
to ask, which are the proofs of my ignorance. There is one salve for 
a man’s feelings when contemplating his lack of knowledge in the field 
of the great master’s text, and that is that the consensus of all that has 
been discovered by all the scholars in nearly three centuries still leaves 
much to be learned by their successors. It is well that the public is 
content to accept the actor’s presentation without requiring his reasons, 
for he would find himself — “ fobbed ’”’ — I fear. 

Pardon the long letter. I took courage when I found that I could 
ask a favor of a stranger, and have buttonholed him too long. 

With sincere respect, 
I remain yours very faithfully, 
LAWRENCE BARRETT. 


*,* In view of the greatly reduced space at the disposal of the Editors, it is urgently requested that 
contributors refrain as much as possible from quotations from the Plays, referring instead to passages in 
point by the Bankside line notation (or if not practicable, to the act, scene and line of the Glode Edition). 
Proof is not sent to authors unless particularly requested, or unless the subject matter require it. Please 
address all matter intended for the Editors, books for Review, etc., to Box 323, WESTFIELD Union Co., 
New Jersey. The Editors cannot undertake to answer personal letters, or to return unused matter, 
unless stamped envelopes are enclosed for the purpose. ** 
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